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All the men and women 
assigned to Ketchum cam 
paigns are members of the 


PERMANENT staff 
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Trained Ketchum publicity 
men most of them former 
editors handle publicity 
and advertising 


os ms inn Another Successful Campaign 


aged barely four percent in 


sateen by Ketchum , 
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KETCHUM HIS time it is the Meadville City Hospital at Meadville, Pa., a city of 15,000 population. 
N $181,000 was sought for a new hospital (shown above). $212,000 was raised in a public | 
INC. oa awe : ep : : he 
campaign under Ketchum direction. That was $31,000 more than the goal. The campaign | ‘ 
Park Building, Pittsburgh was completed two weeks earlier than the schedule. And the total expense for everything, 


jroadway, New Yorl 
ep Broadway, New York including fee, was less than 4 per cent. 


Republic Bank Building, t 
Dallas, Texas We will be glad to discuss, without obligation, a money-raising campaign for a hospital, 
Professional organisation and direc college, church, fraternal organization, etc. Write to any of the executive officers below 
ton of fund-rawmg actwites for | 
Mocphels, colleges, churches, ond Grorce Kercuum CarttonG. Kercoum Norman MacLeop  Rosert E. Grove 


fraternal organizatwns 
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,. ¥et 4 Weeks Later 
He SweptThem Off Their Feet! 


[* a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
when a good impression before 
these men meant so much. Over the coffee 
next morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

‘‘What’s the trouble dear?”’ 

“Oh nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!’’ 

“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over!” 

“TI don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!’”’ 

*‘But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They’ll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought tolearn 
how to speak in public!’ 

“Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!’’ 

‘*Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
. .. Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?’ 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 








this amazing book changed the entire course of 
ohn Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or 
many—how to talk at business 
“ meetings, lodges, banquets and 
social affairs. It ban- 
ished all the mystery 
and magic of effective 
speaking and revealed 
the natural Laws of 
Conversation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man 
who never knows what 
to say. 


Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. ‘‘Go ahead with the plan,”’ 
said the president, when Harkness had finished his 
talk. “‘I get your idea much more 
clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s room at 
the top in our organization for men 
who know how to talk!’’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic banquets and lodge affairs. 
Social leaders compete for his at- 
tendance at dinners because he is 
such an interesting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and.to the 
facts contained in this free book— 
How to Work Wonders With 
Words. 


* * * 


For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly the 












natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book How to Work Wonders With 
Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks of 
life—including many bankers, lawyers, poli- 
ticians and other prominent men—have found 
in this book a key that has opened a veritable 
floodgate of natural speaking 
ability. See for yourself how you 
can become a popular and domi- 
nating speaker! Your copy is wait- 
ing for you—free—simply for the 
mailing of the coupon. 








North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-A, Chicago, Ill. 
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North American Institute, Dept. 918-A 
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I Made a Fortune 
ith a “Fool” Idea 


June, 1928 


Learn my money-making secret—Be a Real Estate 
Specialist—Start at home, in your spare time— 
Use my successful System—Free book shows how. 


= a fool idea!”’ 

That’s what my friends said, when 
I told them about my idea for start- 
ing a real estate business “on the 
side.” 

But with that “fool” idea I made 
more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars net profit. 


No matter who you are, where you 
are, or what your sex or present occu- 
pation, if you want to do what I did 

if you want to get out of the $25-a- 
week crowd and build up a high-class, 
money-making business of your own 
—right at home—in your spare time 
—send at once for my foes book 
which opens wide the door of the big- 
gest and best money-making busi- 
ness opportunity you ever heard of 
in your whole life. 


Use My Successful System 


When I started in real estate, I 
tossed overboard all the hit-or-miss, 
haphazard, rule-of-thumb methods 
of the past, and put into operation a 
system of my own which is as supe- 
rior to the old way as the modern 
mazda lamp is superior to the tallow 
candle of our forefathers. 

With little education—no expe- 
rience—no influence—and less than 
five dollars capital—I started in my 
spare time and met with instant 
success. 

If you want to follow in my footsteps—if 
you want to use my amazingly successful sys- 
tem—send for my free book now. It tells how 
I succeeded—how I have helped other men 
and women win big success—how you, too, can 





A well-known Cartoonist’s conception of my idea 


succeed—how you can have a splendid business 
of your own and make more money than you 
ever made before. 


A Wonderful Business 


Real estate—conducted my way—is a great 
business. It is as permanent as the earth it- 
self. It is getting bigger and bigger as the 
country grows. It doesn’t require years of 
study to learn like most other businesses and 
professions. It offers enormous earnings to 
ambitious men and women. Users of my sys- 
tem are making $1,000—$5,000—$10,000 on 
single deals—as much as the average man gets 
for months and years of hard work. And the 
business is practically unlimited. Ten million 
properties are now on the market for rent, sale 
or exchange. And you can start with little or 


no capital—right at home—in your spare time. 
I did. So did others. So can you. My free 
book tells you how. 


Read These Records 


Here are just a few brief extracts from the 
many letters received from happy users of my 
money-making real estate system: 

“Made $5,500 on first deal after getting 
your system.”’—Mrs. Evalynn Balster, Chica- 
go. (Former School Teacher.) “Sold a lot by 
your methods in less than one hour and my 
commission was $800.”’—J. A. Furguson, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. (Former Dry Cleaner.) “Sold 
over $100,000 worth of property my first year 
with your methods.’—H. D. Van Houten, 
Passaic, N. J. (Former Grocery Clerk.) 

“Have sold thousands of dollars worth of 
property your way. Have deals that will go 
beyond the $300,000 mark.” —Carrie Marshall, 
Ocean Springs, Miss. (Former Housekeeper.) 

“My first day’s work in real estate netted me 
$435 I recommend your system to anyone 
wishing to get into a pleasant and profitable 
business.”—F. B. Bennett, San Diego, Cal. 
(Former Planing Mill Man.) ‘Have sold one 
$5,000 lot and 3 houses so far, with your sys- 
Sg Peg B. FH. oo Brooklyn, N. 

Y. (Former Housewife.) 

These are just a few samples of success that 
you will read about in my free book. Get it. 
Read it. Follow its instructions. Make big 
money my way. 


Get Free Book Now 


My big, new, illustrated book is filled with 
fascinating facts about my kind of a real estate 
business—what I did—what others are doing— 
what you can do. 

Mail coupon right now and get oe valuable, 
money-making information a It doesn’t 
cost you a nickel to find out i this book can 
do for you. So, act at once. You will never 
forgive yourself if you turn your back on this 
unusual chance to win big, business success. 
Address PRESIDENT, American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept., 25-6, 18 East 18 Street. 
New York. 








an offer of 


Real Estate Course. 





$1,000 Reward 


We do not claim that all who follow our instructions make 
such amazing profits so quickly and so easily. But we do say 
that the fact that so many have done so is proof that the average 
person can make more money in less time our way than in an 
other way we know of. And we back up this statement wit 
One Thousand Dollars in gold, to anyone furnishing 
proof of any other course of any kind that is helpin . 

men and women make as much money in as short a time as our : 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 


Dept. 25-6, 


as many 











PRESIDENT American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital, $500,000 


) 
18 East 18 St., New York, N.Y. 


Mail me your free book telling how you made $100,000 in a new kind 
of real estate business—how others are making big money—and how I 
can do the same. 
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THE GREAT NORTHWEST BECKONS 
By HENRY C. HEINZ 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


HE Pacific Northwest! There is magic in the name to 
all who know the history of this great continent of ours. 
To the Canadians among us it recalls the feats of that 
intrepid explorer, Alexander Mackenzie; to those who 
bear fealty to the Stars and Stripes, it brings visions of Lewis and 

Clark, and their little band of pioneers. It is a land above 
which the flags of five nations have fluttered in the breeze, a 

country at once ancient and new, where modern progress still is in 

close touch with elemental nature. 

Come to Seattle in June! The greater the distance you must 
travel, the greater delight you will know, for the journey will 
spread before you a panorama of North America, and at its end 
you will enter a veritable fairyland. 

Here are mountains whose snow-clad peaks are reflected in 
the blue waters of peaceful lakes; glaciers and hurrying streams; 
forests primeval which never have echoed the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe; here is the great Puget Sound, an inland sea more 
beautiful than the Mediterranean. 

“See America First,” we often are adjured. And, what can 
one know of America until he has visited the Northwest? Come to 
Seattle, and so arrange your affairs that you need not hurry home- 
ward when your convention has ended its labors. 

Come with us to Vancouver, where on British soil we shall see 
the Harding International Good Will Memorial, erected by 
Kiwanis to symbolize the friendship of two nations which ever 
have dwelt in harmony. Let us voyage together upon the waters 
of Puget Sound; let us form groups for excursions into the moun- 
tains and forests; let us visit the historic sites where our forefathers 
conquered the wilderness and opened a new and fertile land to 
civilization, enduring privation and peril that their children and 
grandchildren might dwell in luxury. Surely, you will return to 
your homes, refreshed in body and spirit, and more proud than 
ever of your heritage. 

Here in the Far Northwest, the chosen representatives and 
members of more than 1,700 clubs under the banner of Kiwanis 
will meet to review the accomplishments of the past and plan still 
more worthy achievements for the future. Old friends will meet 
again, and new friendships be formed. Here we shall work together 
and play together, and we shall take home a new vision of Kiwanis 
ideals. 

Come to Seattle, and see old Mother Nature in her grandeur. 
Bring your wives and your daughters, to share with you the 
delights of the journey, and the pleasures which await you at its 
end, 

Seattle and the Northwest will receive you with open arms. | 
have enjoyed the hospitality of these friendly, generous folk, and 
I know the warmth of the welcome which will be yours. And, 
whether you journey from Montreal or Miami, from the Atlantic 
seaboard or the central plains, you will find no strangers here, for 
Seattle arid her neighbors know none but friends. 
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Seattle Is Ready! 


New (ivic Auditorium Will Be Opened by the Kiwanis (Convention 


By T. HARRY GOWMAN 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN, SEATTLE CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


IWANIANS everywhere are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of their respective communities, which 
is as it should be, but disregarding the question 
as to whether or not they are justified, it is 

generally felt that the Pacific Coast patriots are among 
the most zealous in this respect, and my realization of 
this opinion renders me cautious in telling you of our plans 
and preparations for your reception. 

However, it is always safe to quote and I am reminded 
of a paragraph or two one of the Seattle 
newspaper columnists wrote for us when 
we were inviting you at the Denver Con- 
vention. He expressed the thought realis- 
tically, if somewhat inelegantly, when he 
wrote: 

“Don’t believe the idle prattle 
‘boosters’ peddle all around, when 
they rave about Seattle, Mount Rai- 
nier and Puget Sound! 

“Don’t believe it when they fill 
you full of all the bunk they boast, 
such as ‘Heaven wouldn’t thrill you 
when you've seen the Western Coast. 
Golden sunsets, gleaming waters, 
snow-clad peaks that pierce the sky: 
these are things our sons and daugh- 
ters brag about—perhaps they lie.’ 

“Tell them, it’s our firm intention 
you must prove it to our face! We 
will bring the whole convention out 
to see the blooming place!” 

In other words, we are not saying a 


great deal in advance, rather we are striv- TT, Waves ennaiie 
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ing to complete every preparation for your arrival and 
visit. 
But to hew to the line of this message: 
We are all so eager to greet you and welcome you that 
I forget to explain that our welcome will be more than 
a mere outburst of hospitality. The fact is that every 
detail of preparation has been attended to or will be, 
before you arrive. 
We are confident that the convention business and 
entertainment features will please you, 
that your trip out and back will be in- 
spiring, that you will have a new appre- 
ciation for America, and that you will ac- 
claim the Twelfth Annual Convention 
a complete success. Our concern is that 
you experience a week of real Kiwanis 
fellowship and recreational relaxation. 

The members of the three Kiwanis 
clubs in Seattle are counting the days 
until your arrival. Our twenty-two com- 
mittees are convening regularly and seek- 
ing to have everything in readiness for 
your arrival. In particular I would com- 
mend the Hotels Committee for their ex- 
cellent work in assigning reservations in 
accordance with your wishes. Seattle is 
well equipped with comfortable and con- 
venient hotels! 

And our ladies are busily preparing 
to entertain your ladies in the manner 
that ladies like to be entertained. If the 

| editor would permit, I would tell you of 
. the tours and teas and whatever you 
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please, awaiting our fair guests. 

And the seventy-five clubs of the 
Pacific-Northwest District are as a 
unit in plans for welcoming you, as 
you journey to and from the conven- 
tion and while you are in Seattle. 
The entire Pacific Coast feels that 
this is a coast convention ; that you are 
to visit the Pacific Coast—not just 
Seattle and the Puget Sound Country. 

There is no element of boasting in 
our claim for pride in our weather 

since we realize that we have little 
or no credit for its serenity and zest. 
June in Seattle is “the” convention 
weather, when moderately warm days 
and crisp nights refresh and invigorate 
you for the business sessions and the 
recreational allurements. You'll enjoy 
our June weather. 

Nor, do we claim any achievement 
in the scenic grandeurs of the West. 
Towering mountains, placid lakes, sun- 
lapped inland seas, intefest-intriguing 
islands, drives through towering tim- 
ber and paths ‘by gla- 


Hedges of holly. Forty varieties of 


evergreens. Residences clinging like 
swallows’ nests to hills... . flowers 
everywhere. ...parks that are northern 


gardens of Eden. 
“Waterfront startingly clean. Ships 
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totem poles....Indians. Tatooers 
needling grotesque pictures. Cargoes 
of reindeer meat. Passenger boats 
from Vancouver and Victoria. South 
Sea sailing vessels. Shadowy rum 
chaser with armed crew... .Customs 
officers. ...American sailors from the 
Navy Yard. 


“Great public market. No screens, no 


flies. Clean as a Puritan kitchen. 
Japanese flower women. Japanese 
vegetable men. Jargon of tongues. 
Freshly caught fish. ...new fruit from 
southern California....vegetables at 
negative cost....living expense for 


basket toters slashed to unbelievable 
minimum. 

“Business section of forty blocks. 
Skyscraper of forty-three stories. New 
$5,000,000 store being erected. Tear- 
ing down and building up. Hundreds 
of colored signs... .at night an electri- 
cal fairyland. Well controlled traffic. . 

.good natured policemen. Window 
displays reflecting Fifth Avenue, 

Michigan Avenue and 








cial streams are here 
for your enjoyment. 
We share them with 
all. 

For the moments of 
recreation there are a 
dozen golf-courses, 
unnumbered fish-filled 
streams and lakes, me- 
tropolitan boulevards, 
highways through vir- 
gin timber, seas and 
lakes for power boating 
or sailing and a bound- 
less area for camping 
and nature-seeking. 

As for the conven- 
tion program, it is re- 
plete with activity- 
building discussions 
and conferences. Speak- 
ers of outstanding note 
and leaders in civic and 
national advancement 
will be with us. Our 
newly constructed Civ- 
ic Auditorium will be 
dedicated by the con- 
vention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. All the 
experience of years of 
convention planning 
and presentation by 
Kiwanis International 
will find achievement 
in the scheduling of 
events and the co-ordi- 
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you. 


awaiting you. 


Seattle is yours. 





Welcome to Seattle 


By KING DYKEMAN 


PRESIDENT, Kiwanis C.ius or SEATTLE 


To Kiwanians of the United States and Canada, 


i heresoever Dispersed: 


OR many years we of the Seattle Kiwanis club have 
hoped to be able to address a letter of welcome to 
We have written you many letters of invita- 
tion and now it is with a great and overwhelming sense 
of joy and pleasure that we can say to you—‘ Welcome 
to the Charmed Land.” 
The Twelfth Annual Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional is to be held in Seattle, June 17 to 21. 
We have been awaiting you for years and 
our dreams have at last become realities. 
I am honored to be the elected President of the Seattle 
Kiwanis club during its International Convention Year. 
[ am sensible of the honor and of the obligation. 
the feeling of every member of our Seattle club, of every 
Kiwanian in our great and truly International district 
when I say that we welcome you with our whole hearts. 
The heartiness of our handclasp is only indicative of the 
warmth and love that glows within us. 
Come early and remain to enjoy this 
Evergreen Playground where mountains meet the sea 
and where a great metropolis has been builded within a 
generation. 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to this great Pacific North- 
west where the Stars and Stripes of the United States, 
the Union Jack and Maple Leaf of the Dominion of 
Canada wave over free peoples and enlightened Ki- 


We are 


I reflect 


Rue de la Paix. Every- 
thing ultra-modern. 
New theatres.... 
cinema palaces.... 
amusement loving 
population. Great 
banks of world-wide 
influence. 

“Hotels by the score 
-++-new equipment.. 
..made for comfort. 


Food world famed.... 


cracked crabs... .lob- 
sters....fresh salmon 
steaks... .halibut.... 


Olympia oysters, pocket 
edition, three cover a 
postage stamp.... 
scallops, the swimming 
bivalve. Every chef 
with a specialty. A 
gourmet’s paradise. 
“The people.... 
hustling, happy, proud 
of their metropolis. 
Living proof that hos- 
pitality and chivalry 
are not geographic. 
wT TCLS, ‘The 
Charmed Land.’ ”’ 
Yes, we know we are 
prepared in every de- 
tail, that the district 
and the entire coast 
await the opportunity 
to greet you, that our 
climate and _ scenery 














appeal to you, 





: wanians. 
nating of committees, 
officials and every-day Ess = oy Rasnsssnsrecccatasstezvesestecal will 
workers. 

Read some of Convention Manager from the Orient, spice scented. .. . sail- 


Heiss’ 


Merton 5S. 

Seattle: 
“Hills....valleys....lakes... 

Puget 


impressions of 


Sound. ...mountain © vistas. 


ors from the seven seas... .Japanese 
liners disgorging fabulous fortunes in 
silks... .flags of all maritime nations 
....curio stores. ...Alaskan relics.... 


that our hotels will 
please you and that the convention 
itself will stand forth as a successful 
gathering. 
Come, and you will find Seattle 
ready! Be prepared to stay awhile! 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


1. Henry C. Heinz, President, Atlanta, Georgia. 2. Ralph A. Amerman, Immediate Past President, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 3. Ray- 
mond M. Crossman, Treasurer, Omaha, Nebraska. 4. William C. Alexander, Vice President, New York, New York. 5. Fred Page 
Higgins, Vice President, Toronto, Ontario. 6. Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Chicago, Illinois. 7. O. Samuel Cummings, Trustee, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 8. Charles F. Adams, K. C., Trustee, Calgary, Alberta. 9. George E. Snell, Trustee, Billings, Montana. 10. 
Frank C. Smith, Trustee, Houston, Texas. 11. Michael A. Gorman, Trustee, Saginaw, Michigan. 12, James P. Neal, Trustee, Olympia, 
Washington. 13. Horace W. McDavid, Trustee, Decatur, Mlinois. 14. Charles E. Rinehart, Trustee, San Diego, California. 15. J. 
Randall Caton Jr., Trustee, Alexandria, Virginia. 16. Walter J. Campbell, Trustee, Springfield, Massachusetts. 17. William C. Green, 
Trustee, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 18. Russell C. Heddleston, Trustee, East Liverpool, Ohio. 











OLYMPIA WASHINGTON. 
"THe CAPITAL PoRT” 
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Olympia has a magnificent harbor. 





Here great ocean vessels load Washington products bound for all the ports of the seven seas. 


Olympia—The Capital Port 


See the Olympic Peninsula and Harbor Only Two 


SECRETARY, 


OU have read much during 

the last few months of what 

you will see during your at- 

tendance at the Seattle Con- 
vention, and your mind is so saturated 
with superlatives that any further 
description of the beauties of our Paci- 
fic Northwest might be monotonous. 
After you have been with us a few 
days, though, you will discover that not 
only is all that has been said true, but 
that no article or series of articles could 
adequately portray the enchantments 
of this charmed land. Wherever 


By MERRILL HENDERSON 


as a “Dream in Reality.’ 

Now that you are in Olympia, and 
if it is possible to allure you from the 
capitol group, do not fail before start- 
ing on your trip to the Olympic Penin- 
sula to visit our harbor and view the 
great ocean vessels loading Washing- 
ton products to all the ports of the 
seven seas. Even our industries have 
scenic settings and no matter in what 
type of manufacturing you may be in- 
terested, whether it be ‘knitting mills, 
paper mills, or the varied forms of 
lumber products, you will find it ex- 


’ Sheer beauty ! 


Hours from Seattle 


Krwanis CLus or Otymp1a, WASHINGTON 


emplified here in the most modern 
fashion. 

From your hotel window in Seattle, 
as you gaze out across Elliott Bay and 
the maritime commerce there, you will 
never tire of the background presented 
by the snow-capped range of mountains 
known as the Olympics, and every time 
you look thereon probably in your 
heart will spring a wish that you could 
visit them and enjoy their grandeur at 
closer proximity. Your wish can easily 
be satisfied, for from Olympia it is but 
a two hours’ trip until you have 

reached their base and _ the 





you may visit in our great 
state there will unfold before 
you vistas that will enthrall 
you, not only with their scenic 
beauty, but will tell in their own 
words the commercial, agricul- 
tural and industrial possibilities 
that make any human prophecy 
concerning the future of our 
commonwealth seem mediocre. 
In keeping, therefore, with 
our present status and in an at- 
tempt to adequately uphold the 
dignity of our future, the people 
of the State of Washington 
have erected a Capitol Building 
at Olympia, only two hours by 
automobile from Seattle. We 


might, with adequate inspira- 
tion, attempt to describe this 


wonderful edifice, but instead 
we cordially invite you to visit 
us and absorb its beauties first 
hand. We have all heard of 
Taj Mahal and have read its 
description as a “Dream in 
Marble.” Allow us to present 
our Capitol Building, however, 








The Capitol Building, Olympia, Washington. 
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greatest summer playground in 
America is yours to enjoy at 
your leisure. 

We almost forgot a word of 
joy for the Epicureans among 
you. On every menu card there 
will be offered you the op- 
portunity of enjoying in dozens 
of forms that succulent bivalve 
known as the Olympia oyster, 
and on your trip from Olympia 
to the Olympic Mountains you 
will drive for miles along the 
shores of Puget Sound where 
this delicacy is cultured and 
harvested. 

Previous articles in this 
Magazine have described the 
great variety of gorgeous 
scenery with which Nature has 
so generously endowed the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Let “On to Seattle’? mean to 
you the most enjoyable vaca- 
tion of your history, and do not 
fail to visit all of the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


1. R. L. Givens, Utah-Idahe. 2. Kaywin Kennedy, Illinois-Eastern Iowa. 3. Robert W. Kime, Capital. 4. H. G. Hatfield, Texas- 
Oklahoma. 5. Alfred H. Syverson, Pacific-Northwest. 6. C. C. Tatham, Western Canada. 7. Clarence E. Fox, Ohio. 8. Osceola 
A. Pound, Georgia. 9. Robert W. Chambers, Indiana. 10. Jerry H. Lammers, Minnesota-Dakotas. 11. C. R. Pugh, Carolinas. 12. 
Homer H. Swaney, Pennsylvania. 13. William P. Sims, Southwest. 14. William C. Wright, New York. 15. William Y. Mills, Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime. 16. Stephen E. Pawley, New Jersey. 17. Nat T. Frame, West Virginia. 18. William O. Harris, California-Nev- 
ada. 19. C. A. Cullen, Colorado-Wyoming. 20. Henry K. Peterson, Nebraska-lowa. 21. Archie N. Case, Michigan. 22. J. D. 
Jarvis, Kentucky-Tennessee. 23, G. I. Hiller, Florida. 24. Joseph P. Dixson, Louisiana-Mississippi. 25. Marion Dietrich, Montana. 
26. Ernest F. McGregor, New England. 27. James A. Anderson, Alabama. 28. Bert F. Zinn, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan. 29. Howard 
T. Hill, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas. 
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Mount Hood Loop Highway on Laurel Hill, near Oregon City, Oregon. 


REGON Kiwanians are look- 
ing forward in keen antic- 
ipation to the opportunity 
tor demonstrating the hospi- 

tality of the West to the delegates and 
visitors planning to attend the Seattle 
Convention. 

Two transcontinental highways lead 
into this state. Within the state a net- 
work of paved and macadam highways 
make available points of national in- 
terest, historical and scenic. Highway 
No, 30 starts on the Atlantic seaboard 
at Atlantic City and proceeds west 
through Chicago, Omaha, Boise and 
into Oregon along the pioneer route 
known as the “Old Oregon Trail,” 
with terminus at Astoria. Highway 
No. 99, the Pacific Highway, is joined 
at Sacramento, California, by the high- 
ways west from Salt Lake City; also 
by the southern routes converg- 
ing at Los Angeles, California. 

Kiwanis clubs located on the 
Oregon Trail as you enter from 
the eastern boundary are as fol- 
lows: Baker, Pendleton, The 
Dalles, Hood River, Portland, 
St. Helens, and Astoria. The 
clubs located on the Pacific 
Highway or adjacent to it by 
short side trips are: Ashland, 
Klamath Falls, Medford, Rose- 
burg, Marshfield-North Bend, 
Eugene, Bend, Reedsport, Cor- 
vallis, Albany, Salem, Dallas, 
McMinnville, Tillamook, and 
Oregon City. By consulting the 
highway map of Oregon, the 
location and connecting links of 
all these cities may be readily 
visualized. 

Baker is the center of mining 
and lumbering activities. Large 
operations in gold and copper 
mining contribute to the wealth 
of this community. Stock rais- 
ing and general farming are 
also of importance in this sec- 











Division 


tion. Pendleton is in the huge wheat 
belt of eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton, known as the granary of the world. 
The Dalles is at the entrance to the 
famous Columbia River gorge, one of 
the most scenic drives on the continent. 
Hood River is the center of a world 
famous fruit country and nestles at 
the northeast of the snow peak of the 
Cascades, Mount Hood. 

Portland is the metropolis of Oregon, 
distributing point for the immense In- 
land Empire to the east and the Wil- 
lamette and other valleys to the south. 
St. Helens is farther down the Colum- 
bia and is an important lumbering and 
paper manufacturing community. As- 
toria, at the mouth of the Columbia, 
is famed for its fishing and lumbering. 

Klamath Falls and Bend are both 
east of the Cascades. Both cities are 





Arrange Now 


HIS article was written at the request of 
Morris, 
VII of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict, and member of the Salem, Oregon, club. 
To those who come west by rail this offer is | 
made: Any party of Kiwanians who desire a_ | 
trip by auto from any of the cities of Di- 
vision VII, and who will arrange their trans- 
portation for stop-overs accordingly, will be 
met and a tour of points of interest to them | 
will be arranged. The secretary of the club | 
of that city visited should be informed of your 
plans at least two weeks prior to your arrival. 
Following are the cities of Division VII 
and the names of their secretaries: Albany, 
Frank Taylor; Corvallis, Arthur R. Kirk- | 
ham; Dallas, J. R. Allgood; Oregon City, R. | 
Morris Holman; McMinnville, CC. SRCODSS 1 guee-conters - inthis city; lum- 
Salem, Douglas McKay; .Tillamook, Frank | . 
B. Bennett. All these cities are in Oregon. 


Lieutenant Governor Henry 


See 
Oregon 
on Your 
Seattle 
Convention 
Trip 
By ARTHUR LAWRENCE 


Past PRESIDENT, Kiwanis CLuB 
OF CorRVALLIS, OREGON 


connected with the Pacific Highway by 
mountain highways rich in_ scenic 
splendor. These two cities are im- 
portant points on the Oregon-Cali- 
fornia Highway which terminates at 
The Dalles as a junction with the 
Columbia River Highway. 

Ashland is on the northern slope of 
the Siskiyou range which separates 
Oregon from California. Lithia Park 
contains mineral springs of various 
types. The country is largely fruit 
raising and is a splendid example of 
successfully applied irrigation. Med- 
ford is also in the same general valley, 
and is the western gateway to Crater 
Lake. At Grants Pass the Redwood 
Highway, route to Oregon Caves, di- 
verges to Crescent City through a min- 
ing country in active operation in the 
days of *49, 

Roseburg is the distributing 
center for a wealthy fruit and 
vegetable country, with lumber- 
ing, stock raising, and diversi- 
fied farming contributing fac- 
| tors to the prosperity of this 
section of Oregon. A macadam 
highway reaches to the west to 
connect with the Pacific Ocean 
and its beaches, with Marshfield 
and North Bend as the princi- 
pal cities. Lumbering, dairying, 
and fishing are the principal 
activities. 

Eugene, at the head of the 
Willamette valley, is the junc- 
tion of highways to the coast 
and over the Cascades to the 
east with the Pacific Highway. 
The State University is located 
here. To the east is Bend; to the 
west is Reedsport. Transporta- 
tion and distribution for a large 


bering, general farming and 
fruit raising are the additional 
activities. 

Corvallis is the home of the 
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Clear Lake in Albany, Linn County, Oregon. 


Oregon State College, a famous techni- 
cal and agricultural institution, which 
ranks as leader among the educational 
factors in the development of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. A short drive through 
the Coast Range to the Pacific Ocean 
beach resorts and connecting with the 
Roosevelt Highway north to Tilla- 
mook and Astoria, affords the tourist 
many pleasant and profitable hours of 
relaxation and change of scenery. 

Albany, sister city to Corvallis, 
eleven miles distant, contributes to the 
central Willamette valley much as 
Eugene does to the upper section, as a 
distributing center. To the eastward 
istretches a country of mountains and 
valleys, of wonderful scenery, abound- 
ing in game and fishing. Its mountain 
lakes and mineral springs afford the 
most ideal camping imaginable. 

Salem is the capital of Oregon. 
Early history of the settlement of the 
Oregon country is inseparably asso- 
ciated with this beautiful city of homes. 
Diversified agriculture, lumbering, pa- 
per manufacture, and fruit packing are 
the chief industries of this section. 
Experiments with flax raising and 
linen manufacture have developed a 
nationwide interest in this locality. To 
the west is the city of Dallas, the center 
of an orchard district specializing in 
prune growing and packing. Here too 
are manufacturing establishments 
which have contributed to its fame 
throughout the Northwest. 

McMinnville is located on the West 
Side Highway and is the center of a 
wealthy farming community. A branch 
highway connects with the Roosevelt 
Highway near Tillamook, “the land of 
trees, cheese, and ocean breeze.” For 
at Tillamook is one of the finest ex- 
amples of codperative industry as ap- 
plied to farm products. Dairying has 
been raised to a very profitable level, 
through intensive and coéperative ef- 
fort, until the word “Tillamook” is 








synonymous with the highest grade 
cheese produced. 

Twelve miles south of Portland at 
the falls of the Willamette is located 
Oregon City, essentially a manufac- 
turing center. Two immense paper 
mills, a woolen mill with a nation- 
wide reputation for quality of output, 
and many smaller industries cluster 
around the falls. Of historic interest 
in the development and settlement of 
the Oregon country is this city, the 
home of Dr. John McLoughlin, factor 





Mussel Beach near Tillamook, Oregon, 


for the Hudson’s Bay company and 
reverently referred to as the “Father 
of Oregon.” 

Only a fleeting glimpse of the pos- 
sibilities for recreation, education, and 
enjoyment has been attempted in this 
epitome of the principal cities and 
towns of Oregon. 

The tameness of this recital of out- 
standing characteristics of Oregon com- 
munities is not indicative of the real 
spirit motivating Oregon Kiwanians. 


(Turn to page 330) 
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Road Map of Oregon and Washington. The black lines show hard surfaced pavement. 
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CHAIRMEN OF SEATTLE CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


1. T. Harry Gowman, General Chairman. 2. Earl Jack Me Whirter, Vice Chairman. 
4 Ralph C. Cunningham, Music. 5. Ted D. Daken, District Inter-Club Contact. 6. George E. Morford, Decorations. 
Raymond L. Gardner, Outings. 8. Charles L. Reynolds, Publicity. 
Halls and Equipment. 11. Charles O. Dignan, Main Feature. 12. Alvin H. Hankins, Sunday Evening. 
Registration. 14. William Peterson, Golf Tournament. 15. Pere S. Brown, District Headquarters. 
read Transportation. 17. Levi C. Oman, Reception. 18. Dr. E. Roger Dunham, Cooperation. 

















9. Roy W. Corbett, 


dent's Reception. 20. King Dykeman, President, Kiwanis Club of Seattle. 21. Samuel H. 


Peters, Information. 23. David W. Henderson, City Transportation. 24. Ralph G. Emerson, Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Seattle. 


3. Edward H. Hatch, Vice Chairman. 


10. George B. Dunn, 
13. Jesse G. Kennedy, 
16. B. C. Taylor, Rail- 
19. Hugh M. Caldwell, Presi- 
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Pacific Northwest Officials Invite You! 


Tarry Awhile in the West After the Seattle Convention—You 


Washington 


DEEM it a great pleasure and priv- 

ilege to extend to all Kiwanians and 
their ladies a most cordial invitation 
to visit Seattle and the State of Wash- 
ington during the convention period of 
June 17 to 21. 

As Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington I desire to extend an invitation 
to visit our Washington cities and 
towns; to enjoy the beautiful scenery 
in our mountains and forests which is 
unsurpassed in the United States; to 
ride on our well-kept highways; and 
to partake of the many pleasures we 
have in store for you. 

Washington is the “vacation” state 
and the name is well deserved. An 
Alaskan trip is easily arranged from 
Seattle in addition to trips to Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker and the many 
other places of interest. It will be well 
worth your while to come early or stay 
after the convention, or both. 

—Hon. Roland H. Hartley, 
Governor of Washington. 


* *K * 


British Columbia 


CAN assure you that it will be a 

pleasure for the people of British 
Columbia as represented in their cap- 
ital city of Victoria, to receive a visit 
from the Kiwanians who are to meet 
in International Convention in Seattle 
in June. 

Representing as you do an organiza- 
tion that extends widely on both sides 
of the international boundary, you will 
come to us, not so much as strangers 
visiting a new place, but as friends to 
be received in friendly hospitality. I 
believe that such a visit will amply 
repay you in the insight it will give 
of the institutions, homes and scenic 
beauties of the land of your neighbors 
across the way. I am sure that our 
government and our people, recogniz- 
ing your visit as a token of good will, 
will reciprocate by welcoming you all 
in that spirit of friendship, which is 
typical of your order, and that we shall 
all do our best to make your stay among 
us an occasion for pleasant remem- 
brance in the days to come. 

—Hon. Robert Randolph Bruce, 
Lieutenant-G overnor of 
British Columbia. 


Won't Regret It 


Oregon 


N behalf of the State of Oregon, 

let me extend a cordial invitation 

to all Kiwanians who will meet in In- 

ternational Convention in Seattle in 

June of this year to visit our state dur- 
ing your sojourn in the Northwest. 

You will not want to leave the Pa- 
cific Coast without following the Co- 
lumbia Highway through the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the Columbia Gorge to 
the foot of snow covered Mount Hood. 
The Mount Hood loop road will bring 
you back from forest vistas and moun- 
tain streams to the city of Portland in a 
two hours’ ride over perfect roads. 

Crater Lake, a blue jewel of un- 
known depth in the hollow of a moun- 
tain crater, will lure you to southern 
Oregon, as will the Josephine County 
caves—the marble halls of Oregon. 
The McKenzie Pass, one of the finest 
mountain roads of the world, will take 
you to central Oregon, with its mag- 
nificent views of the Three Sisters and 
Mount Jefferson. East of the Cascade 
Range, you will find vast wheat fields, 
pine forests, and the cattle country 
where each year thousands of visitors 
gather to recapture the spirit of the Old 
West at the Pendleton Round-Up. 
Away to the south, the seascapes along 
the Roosevelt Highway are unsur- 
passed. 

A fine system of paved highways 
makes easily accessible scenes of un- 
spoiled natural beauty in every corner 
of our state. Mountain streams and 
lakes will tempt the sportsman; well 
developed beach resorts offer with com- 
fort and convenience the pleasures of 
the seashore. In the larger cities golf 
and other outdoor recreation can be 
enjoyed in an ideal summer climate. 

Our state joins the others in the 
neighborhood of your convention in 
bidding you welcome. You will find 
here a friendly hospitality which will 
make you glad you included a trip 
through Oregon in your visit to the 
Northwest. 

—Hon. I. L. Patterson, 
Governor of Oregon. 


Alaska 
HE International Convention of 
Kiwanians will be held in Seattle, 
Washington, on June 17, 1928. No 
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doubt many of the delegates who at- 
tend the convention will desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to visit 
the Pacific Coast regions, especially 
Alaska. We believe that the trip 
through the inland waters of British 
Columbia and Alaska cannot be sur- 
passed. The various industries, thriv- 
ing communities and ever-changing 
landscapes afford visitors an oppor- 
tunity to spend a pleasant vacation. 

Comfortable steamships sail for 
Alaska every few days and en route 
call at many of the points of interest. 
The length of the trip will be deter- 
mined by the time at the disposal of 
the visitors. In ten days one may see 
the coast of British Columbia and 
southeastern Alaska while those who 
can spend four to six weeks on a jour- 
ney may visit the Yukon River in the 
interior of the Territory. 

On behalf of the Territory I wish to 
extend to the Kiwanians of the United 
States and Canada a cordial invitation 
to visit Alaska and assure them that 
every facility will be afforded to make 
their visit to the Territory pleasant and 
instructive. 

—Hon. Geo. A. Parks, 


Governor of Alaska. 


* * 


Ketchikan 


We are informed by Governor 
Geo. A. Parks that he has ex- 
tended to the International Conven- 
tion of your organization an invitation 
to visit Alaska this summer. 

We wish to join with the Governor 
in the invitation to your body. 

Ketchikan has many points of in- 
terest: cold storage plants, salmon can- 
neries, halibut fleet, etc. 

These are all within a short distance 
from the steamer landings and visitors 
are permitted and welcomed to visit 
them. 

We trust that many of the delegates 
to your convention will find it con- 
venient to make the trip to Alaska. 

—Hon. Geo. W. Woodruff, 
Secretary, Commercial 


Club of Ketchikan. 


*& Se 


California 
AY the greatest success be yours 
at the International Convention 
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of Kiwanis clubs to be held in Seattle, 


June 17-21. I have always held in HE International Convention at Whole-hearted 
very high regard the underlying pur- 
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Seattle brings Kiwanians to the 
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Idaho “The Gem of the Mountains.” Here a 
welcome awaits either 
the summer visitor or the homeseeker 


poses of your organization, and I ap- threshold of the State of Idaho. With im search of new and greater oppor- 
preciate the high character of its pet- assurance that “the latch string hangs tunities. 


onnel, I am sure that splendid results out,” we extend to you a cordial invita- 


for the world will follow from your tion to cross that threshold and see mountains offer attractions that are un- 


convention be- 
cause of the op- 
portunity which 
your organization 
holds for spread- 
ing its doctrine of 
service and prog- 
ress through its 
clubs located 
throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. The 
good will and un- 
derstanding 
which must fol- 


low such a con- 
ference as yours | 

Si | 
cannot fail to} 


leave its impress 
everywhere that 
Kiwanis clubs ex- 
ist. 


Havin gi 


reached the Pa- 


cific Coast in your | 


beautiful north- 
western section, I 
trust that as 
many as possible 
of your six thou- 
sand delegates 
and visitors will 


return to their, 
homes through 
California,| 


so that they may 
take back with 
them a compre- 
hensive view and 
a better under- 
standing of the 
worth and aspir- 
ation of the entire 
Pacific Coast. 
California has 
many things of 
interest which 
would well repay 
the extra time 
consumed in a de- 
tour through the 
Golden State. I 
can assure those 
who attend the 
convention a cor- 
dial California 
welcome. 

—FHon. C. C. 
Young, 
Governor of 
California. 

















OFFICIAL PILGRIMAGE 


to Harding International Good Will Memorial 


of Kiwanis International 


Sunday Morning, June 17, 9 to 9:30 O’clock 


Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C. 


All Kiwanians who can arrange itineraries to be in Vancouver 
at this time are urged to attend with’ International Officers. 


Automobiles to take Kiwanians to Stanley Park will leave 
Vancouver Hotel promptly at 8:45 o’clock, and will return 
immediately after the program. 








For the lover of scenic beauty, Idaho 


excelled in North 
America. 

Should you de- 
sire new beauties, 
travel north and 
pause among the 
lakes of Coeur 
d’ Alene, or saila 
boat on Pend 
d’ Oreille or 
Priest Lake. If 
an excursion is 
desired, board a 
steamer on the St. 
Joe River and 
view the wonders 
unfolded at every 
turn. 

Would you be 
filled with awe? 
Then turn south- 
ward, traveling 
over Idaho’s pan- 
oramic highway 
through fertile 
valleys and deep 
canyons, to the 
great Shoshone 
Falls where the 
waters of the 
mighty Snake 
River plunge 
downward 212 
feet with terrible 


thunderings 


—‘“the Niagara 
of the West.” Or 
read the weird 
history of past 
ages as pictured 
in the fantastic 
formation of lava 
rock in the 
Craters of the 
Moon National 
Monument. 

To reach the 
sublime, explore 
the lofty Saw- 
tooth Mountains 
and hunt out 
their secrets. 

The Yellow- 
stone Park lies on 
our eastern bor- 
der, and the 
thousands who 
have known its 
spell may feel 
they know some- 
thing of the gran- 
deur and charm 
of Idaho. In the 
(Turn to page 331) 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


1. Daniel J. Heyfron, Laws and Regulations. 2. Wendell C. Thomas, Inter-Club Relations. 3. F. P. Hammond, Convention 

Program. 4. Lionel D. Edie, Business Standards. 5. Russell S. Perkinson, Attendance Contest. 6. Frank H. Jeter, Agricul- 

ture. 7. John J. McMillan, Public Affairs for Canada. 8. Joshua L. Johns, Public Affairs for the United States. 9%. Will- 

iam J. Carrington, Kiwanis Education. 10. Joseph V. Hanna, Vocational Guidance and Placement. 11. Howard S. Smith, 

Efficiency Contest. 12. Harry E. Karr, International Public Affairs. 13. Albert J. Southwick, Music. 14. James E. Fisch- 

er, Publicity. 15, Gordon L, Hayes, Classification and Membership. 16. J. Hayden Oliver, Under-Privileged Child. 17. Ed. 
G. DeMots, Good Will and Grievances. 
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The new Seattle Civic Auditorium which will be opened by the Kiwanis Convention. 


Official Program 
Twelfth Annual Convention 
Kiwanis International 


Doc 


Seattle, Washington 
June 17—21, 1928 


Doc 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17 
Morning 
9:00-9:30—SimpLe Ceremony AT Harpinc INTERNATIONAL Goop Witt Memorial, STANLEY Park, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Evening 
9:00—RELIGIous MuSsICALE 
Henry C. Heinz, International President, Chairman 
Special Music 
Address “*Essentialness of Kiwanis” John H. Moss, Past President 


REGISTRATION—ALL Day—Metropolitan Theatre 


MONDAY, JUNE 18 
Morning 
10:00—OPrENING SEsston—Seattle Civic Auditorium 
Music—“ America’”’; ““God Save the King”’ 
Invocation 
Appresses OF WELCOME: 


1O:1§ Hon. Frank Edwards, Mayor of Seattle 
10:20 J. S. Long, President, Rotary Club of Seattle 
10:25 Hon. King Dykeman, President, Kiwanis Club of Seattle 


10:30—Response TO Appresses OF WeLcome—Ralph A. Amerman, Immediate Past President 
10:35——-Report OF COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION ProGram—Frank P. Hammond, Chairman 
10:40—Music 
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10:50—PresipENT’s Messace—Henry C. Heinz, International President 
11:05—“IN MEmorIAM” 
Remarks—Edmund F. Arras, Past President 
Moment of Silence for departed Kiwanians 
I1:10—PRESENTATION of International Officers, Past Presidents, Chairmen of International Committees, 
District Governors, and International Headquarters’ Staff—Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary 
11:30—Music ; 
11:40—Appress—“ Responsibilities of a Kiwanian’”—O. Sam Cummings, International Trustee 
12:00—ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Appointment of Convention Committees—Resolutions, Elections, Credentials, Sergeant-at-Arms 
and Assistants 
12:10—ADJOURNMENT 
12:15—Districr SECRETARIES’ LUNCHEON AND CONFERENCE—Olympic Hotel 


tv 


Afternoon 
2:00—ENTERTAINMENT FOR Lapies—Reception in honor of Mrs. Henry C. Heinz and visiting ladies 
2:30-5:00—Music CONFERENCE 
2:30-5:00—PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE—for Presidents, Vice Presidents, Directors and all Kiwanians 
Topics of discussion: 
1. Budgeting the Gavel 
2. Value and Frequency of Board Meetings 
3. What to Do with an Inactive Committee 
4. Building Weekly Programs 
5. The Industry of Kiwanis 
6. Communities’ Needs—A Challenge to Kiwanis 
:30-5 :00 SECRETARIES’ CONFERENCE—for Club and District Secretaries and all Kiwanians 
Topics of discussion: 
1. The Secretary’s Weekly Bulletin 
2. Correspondence vs. ““Wastebasket”’ 
3. Secretary’s Relation to President, Board Members and Committee Chairmen 
4. The Value of a Club Historian 
:30-5:00—Districr TRusTEES’ CONFERENCE—for District Trustees and all Kiwanians 
Topics of discussion: 
1. Duties of District Trustees: 
a. As a Member of Club Board of Directors 
b. Knowledge of Kiwanis 
c. Connecting Link Between Club and District 
d. Sponsoring New Clubs 
2. Qualifications of a District Trustee 


NS 


to 


Evening 
8:00—‘‘ ALL Kiwanis Nicutr’’—Seattle Civic Auditorium 

Music 

Invocation 
8:15—‘“‘Zero Hour” 
8:30—Music 
8:45—Appress—“ Citizenship, Its Opportunity and Its Use’—Hon. C. C. Dill, Senator from Washington 
10:00—DANCING 

REGISTRATION—ALL Day—Metropolitan [Theatre 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19 
Morning 


10:00—Business Sess1on—Seattle Civic Auditorium 
Music 
Invocation 
10:15—Goop WILL anp GriEvances—E. G. De Mots, Chairman of Committee 
10:20—INTER-CLUB RELATIONS—Wendell C. ‘Thomas, Chairman of Committee 
10:25—Kiwanis Epucation—William J. Carrington, Chairman of Committee 
10:35—Music 
10:45—ApprEess—‘ Development and Progress of Kiwanis”—Victor M. Johnson, Past President 
11:15—Music 
11:25—REPORT OF THE SECRETARY—Fred. C. W. Parker 
11:45 Pusiictry—James E. Fischer, Chairman of Committee 
11:50—CLASSIFICATION AND Mempersuip—Gordon L. Hayes, Chairman of Committee 
11:55—Laws AND ReGuLtations—Daniel J. Heyfron, Chairman of Committee 
12:00—Music 
12:05—Appress—‘‘ Home, Sweet Home’’—Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, ‘(HE Kiwanis MAGAZINE 
12:25 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
2:30—ADJOURNMENT 
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Afternoon 
2:00-5 :00-—ENTERTAINMENT FOR LapIEs 
2:00-5:00—Five ConrereNces ON CLuB ADMINISTRATION—same topics of discussion at each: 
1. Strengthening Established Clubs 
2. Indifferent Kiwanians 
3. Selection of Committee Chairmen and Their Responsibilities 
4. Membership Development 
Evening 
6:30—Disrrict Dinners—as arranged by the districts 


9:00-~CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS—Olympic Hotel 
9:30-——PresipENT’s RECEPTION AND BaLi 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 
Morning 
10:00—Bustness Sesston—Seattle Civic Auditorium 


Music 
Invocation 
10:15—Appress— The Future of Kiwanis” —George E. Snell, International Trustee 


10:45—Music 
11:00—ReErort OF THE TREASURER—Raymond M. Crossman 
11:05—Report oF ComMITTEE ON FinaNcE—Horace W. McDavid, Chairman 
11:10—PRESENTATION OF TROPHIES: 
Attendance Contest—Russell S. Perkinson, Chairman of Committee 
Efficiency Contest—Howard S. Smith, Chairman of Committee 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNER IN Eprrortat Contest, “What Kiwanis Means to Me’”—William 
J. Carrington, Chairman Committee on Kiwanis Education 


11:35—Music 
11:40—Appress— The New Pacific Era” —John MacKay, President Manitoba College 
12:25-—-ANNOUNCEMENTS 

12:30—ADJOURNMENT 
Afternoon 

200-5 :CO—- ENTERTAINMENT FOR LapiEs—Trip to Bremerton, with entertainment at Navy Yard 
2:00-5:00-—F ive CONFERENCES ON Mayor Osjectives AND ACTIVITIES—same topics of discussion at each: 


Under-Privileged Child 

More Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship 
Better Business Standards 

Vocational Guidance and Placement 

Rural Relations 


itwwhs 


Evening 
8:30 —ENTERTAINMENT—Orientale—Seattle Civic Auditorium 
10:00 — DANCING 
THURSDAY, JUNE 21 
Morning 
9:00—Bustness Session—Seattle Civic Auditorium 
Music 
Invocation 
9:10—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
9:15 —REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS 
9:20—NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
10:20—Music 
10:25—INVITATIONS FOR 1929 CONVENTION 
Selection of Convention City for 1929 


-Music 


Tr:25 
11:30—ReEpoRT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
11:5;0—Appress—‘Character, Conduct and the Home”’—Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men, University 


of Illinois 


12:30—ReEport OF CoMMITTEE ON ELEcTIONS 
12:35 —PRESENTING OF NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS 
12:45—-ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1 :00—-ADJOURNMENT 


Afternoon 
Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF TOURNAMENT 





All music during the convention will be arranged under the direction of the International Committee 
on Music, Albert J. Southwick, Chairman. Jules Brazil will be Entertainer and assist in leading the singing. 
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On the Trail of the Bad Man 


“A Comprehensive -Analysis Which Includes Twelve Different Reforms Necessary to Develop 
an -Adequate Scheme of Social Control * 


By HUGH EVANDER WILLIS 


Proressor OF Law, Inp1ana UNIVERSITY 


MemsBeEr, Kiwanis CLus oF BLoominoton, INDIANA 


OW can the trails of the bad 
men in the United States 
better be discovered and fol- 
lowed; and how can the bad 

men be made to stop their badness, 
or put where they cannot be bad for 
society ? How can crime and other 
legal wrongdoing in the United States 
be stopped? How can law in the 
United States be made an instrument 
for justice? How can there be evolved 
in the United States a scheme of social 
control which will be effective ? 

That there are bad men in the United 
States and that they are not socially 
controlled are facts known to everyone. 
We in the United States boast of our 
government, our civilization, and the 


*Professor Willis has studied and written ex- 
tensively on this subject. These twelve reforms 
are also developed in the Indiana University 
Alumni Quarterly, first number for 1927-28. 


opportunity for the common man here, 
and yet we have the highest criminal 
record of any civilized nation. We have 
been hearing of the crime wave in this 
country since the World War. The 
only crime wave we have had since 
the war has been in robberies attrib- 
utable to the greater use of the gun 
and the automobile; but we have had, 
not a wave of crime, but a sea of crime 


throughout our history. We have been 


a lawless people. Civil lawlessness has 
been as bad as criminal lawlessness. 
How to stop this lawlessness is perhaps 
the greatest social problem of the 
United States. An ideal social order 
would have no bad men in it. A social 
order which can control its bad men 
has nothing to fear. But a social order 
unable to control its bad men, or con- 
trolled by its bad men, is as far from 
ideal as it is possible for a social order 
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to be. We seem to have the last kind 
of a social order. Legal wrongdoing 
is rampant, but our legal procedure 
and other elements of control are in- 
adequate to cope with the situation. 

Why the situation is as bad as it is, 
is not so important, as how, if possible, 
is it possible to remedy it. The rea- 
son for the present situation may be 
found in the character of some of the 
immigrants who came to this country 
in early days, or in the pioneer life 
which our early inhabitants had to 
live, or in our secular and religious 
education, or in our law and govern- 
ment, or in one or many other things. 
Let us forget the past. Is there any 
hope for the future? Can there be 
evolved in the United States any prac- 
tical plan of social control which will 
be effective ? 

In the opinion of the writer, if any 
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adequate scheme of social control is to 
be worked out for the United States, 
not one but twelve different reforms 
will have to be instituted, and he will 
discuss these separately. 


1. Theory of Criminal Law Should 
Be Made Over 


The theory of our criminal law 
should be entirely made over. At the 
present time our criminal law is based 
partly on the theory of deterrence and 
reformation but mostly on the theory 
of vengeance. It should be based on 
the theory of the protection of society, 
and practice should be made to con- 
form to the theory. Vengeance has 
been outgrown. It is only a relic of 
the animal or savage heritage of the 
human race. Men have practiced venge- 
ance in the past because they were 
so brute-like, or savage, that they could 
not help it. If the race is ever going 
to outgrow its animal and savage past 
now is the time for it to do so. Refor- 
mation is all right so far as it goes, 
but most adult wrongdoers cannot be 
reformed, and in such cases something 
else must be tried. The theory of 
deterrence is all right theoretically, but 
in practice in the past the punishments 
of the criminal law have not acted as 
deterrent forces. For example, when 
in England pick-pocketing was pun- 
ished by capital punishment it was 
found that the greatest amount of pick- 
ing of pockets occurred when people 
were on their way to see the execution 
of those who had been convicted 
picking of pockets. The true theory 
of the criminal law should be the pro- 
tection of society. Whatever is neces- 
sary to protect society from bad men 
should be the treatment given to them. 
If in the case of certain criminals cap- 
ital punishment is the best way to pro- 
tect society, then capital punishment 
should be meted out; but investigation 
would probably show that such punish- 
ment is not the best way to protect 
society but only a social murder which 
adds that much more te the sea of 
criminality. If certain harsh punish- 
ments protect society by acting as a 
deterrent force on the culprit and others 
for the future, then such punishments 
should be resorted to, but scientific 
study again would probably show that 
such punishments tend to breed more 
crime than they deter, and that there 
are other better methods of deterrence. 
So far as bad men can be reformed of 
course that would be a good way to 
protect society. Sterilization and other 
rules of eugenics should be applied. 
Medical treatment should be given to 
those who can be helped by such treat- 
ment. Political disfranchisement for 
crime should be extended. But seg- 


regation, not as punishment, but as a 
means of protecting society, so long as 


those segregated are dangerous to so- 
ciety, should probably be the usual 
treatment meted out. Eventually hos- 
pitals, asylums and farms will prob- 
ably take the place of prisons, and our 
country, like Europe, will come to rely 
more upon an efficient police and less 
upon courts. If the theory, or purpose 
of our criminal law was made what it 
ought to be, the rest of the substantive 
law of crimes would not need radical 
changes. Re-statement and minor mod- 
ifications would accomplish all that is 
needed. The common law catalog of 
crimes, and the common law definitions 
of crimes could stand. Criminal pro- 
cedure, of course, needs overhauling, 
but that is another matter and will be 
discussed under another head. 


. Civil Law Should Be Simplified 
and Made Uniform 
Our civil law, which is concerned 
with the private rights, powers, priv- 
ileges and immunities of individuals 
with their correlative duties and other 
liabilities, should be re-stated, so as to 
simplify it, to adopt the best of con- 
flicting rules, and to make it uniform 
throughout the United States; but this 
monumental work of restatement has 
already been begun by the American 
Law Institute and there is every in- 
dication that its work will be complete 
and satisfactory. For the most part 
our great body of civil, common and 
statutory law, as a result of long 
periods of development, has become a 
worthy body of law. The social in- 
terests of peace and general security, 
social institutions, general morals, 
social resources, general progress and 
the individual life protected by it are 
those which need protection. The 
rights, powers, privileges and immuni- 
ties given to men as a means of pro- 
tecting such social interests are those 
which men ought to have if this means 
of protection is to be employed, and 
the world has not as yet discovered a 
better means of protection. Minor de- 
fects, anachronisms and _ inconsisten- 
cies exist, but these are such as the 
American Law Institute can smooth 
out. 
3. Utilize Best Methods for Obtaining 
and Retaining Best Judges 


There should be adopted univer- 
sally the best methods for obtaining 


and retaining the best judges. Among 
these may be named appointment 


for life, higher salaries, and promo- 
tion for excellency of record from 
lower to higher judicial positions. In 
Massachusetts, the federal courts, and 
England, where life tenure for good 
behavior has prevailed, the results jus- 
tify the experiment. The same can 
be said of the results of the payment 
of higher salaries in some of our east- 
ern states and in England. If some 
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people say that they would prefer 
poorer judges, if they were to cost less, 
to better judges, if they were to cost 
more, they can be told that better 
judges under the reforms of legal pro- 
cedure to be outlined would cost less 
than the poor judges are now costing. 
It is estimated that an English judge 
dispatches nearly twenty times the 
legal business that an average United 
States judge does. Possibility of pro- 
motion has always proved a strong 
attraction to brilliant and ambitious 
men. In many of our state courts and 
in some of the federal courts today the 
best men available for judges have not 
been elected or appointed to office. The 
situation should be such that the very 
best lawyers available should occupy 
these positions. If the above sugges- 
tions were carried out, they would 
probably be enough to obtain them. 
The only further suggestion which oc- 
curs to the writer is a plan to control 
the appointing power of the executive 
by requiring him to appoint from a list 
recommended by a committee of ex- 
perts or by a professional body like a 
bar association. 

The reform we have just been con- 
sidering is a reform in the personnel 
of those concerned officially with the 
task of controlling bad men in society. 
There are two other reforms in per- 
sonnel which must be considered. 


4. Lawyers Should Be Better 
Educated 


Lawyers as a class should be bet- 
ter educated for their work, and that 
means not the winning of cases but 
the administration of justice on earth. 
Within the last few years, largely 
due to the influence of the American 
Bar Association, considerable prog- 
ress in this respect has been made, 
but as yet only a beginning of what 
must be done. The legal profes- 
sion’s proud boast is that it is one 
of the learned professions, but up to 
date, in the United States, this has been 
little more than a joke. Some members 
of the legal profession have always 
been learned, but the profession as a 
class has not been so much more 
learned than the barber, blacksmith, 
or other vocations. At the present 
time no state in the Union requires 
both a college education and a law 
school education for admission to prac- 
tice law, and one state in the Union has 
no educational requirements at all. 
Most of the states require for academic 
education what may be characterized 
as the education of the average Amer- 
ican and for a law education what may 
be characterized as a tradesman’s edu- 
cation. Almost anyone can become a 
lawyer; almost anyone does. Most of 
the lawyers in the United States have 
received a training which gives them 
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technical shrewdness. They can win 
cases. They are much like the tech- 
nical common law lawyers of the strict 
period of the law in England who so 
forgot the main purpose of law that 
their period required a period of equity 
to give something to the law besides 
logic. The legal profession in the 
United States in the same way voices 
its own respectability; it is smug, self- 
satisfied ; but it is utterly lacking in a 
sense of social obligation. Lawyers 
here call themselves ministers of jus- 
tice, but they would not be flattered 
if they knew what other people called 
them. They are the most distrusted 
of the trusted men in the community. 
Why? Because of their hypocrisy. 
They boast of their service to society, 
when in reality they serve the selfish 
interests of their own clients. They 
have a code of ethics, but this should be 
called a code of etiquette, for it is a 
ritual of manners not of morals. What 
should be the reform in the education 
of the bar? So far as the legal re- 
quirements for the admission to prac- 
tice are concerned, the writer would 
suggest both a standard college and 
standard law school education, but in 
the college education he would suggest 
a study of society and its problems so 
that the coming lawyer would under- 
stand the needs of society, and in the 
law school education he would suggest 
a study of the way to make the law 
meet such needs, as well as a study of 
the lawyer’s relation to the law and 
society. 


5. Better Class of Men for All 
Enforcemend O fficers 


For police, detectives, and other 
enforcement officers a different and 
better class of men for the work in- 
volved should be obtained. For these 
positions there should be selected, not 
politicians, but men who themselves are 
law-abiding, believe in the enforcement 
of the law, and have been specially 
trained for the particular kind of work 
that they have to perform. It is the 
boast of the United States Post Office 
that the United States gets its man, 
and it is entitled to make this boast. 
When the men of this department start 
on the trail of a bad man who has 
interfered with the United States mail 
they never stop until they get him. It 
may be one year, or it may be twenty- 
five; but they get him. The Post Of- 
fice Department has detectives who can 
detect. The same thing is true of 
Scotland Yard. About all that the 
average city detective knows is third 
degree work and other forms of brutal- 
ity, the practice of which only adds to 
the social demoralization. In the in- 
telligence tests given policemen and 
detectives in the Cleveland survey, 
policemen graded as low grade morons, 


and the detectives graded even lower! 
Most policemen, not traffic _police- 
men, seem to think that their jobs are 
simply for the purpose of their own 
livelihood (often a livelihood enriched 
by graft), instead of for the per- 
formance of certain necessary social 
services. The reform of our police and 
detective service is one of the most nec- 
essary reforms. It is silly to say that 
it cannot be done. What the United 
States Post Office and Scotland Yard 
can do, the other branches of our gov- 
ernment can do. As to how it shall 
be done the writer is not particular. 
Perhaps there should be established by 
law high qualifications for office, a re- 
quirement of civil service and a reor- 
ganization of city, county, and state 
governments in the direction of the 
city manager type of government. It 
would seem as though all that should 
be necessary would be the development 
of a social ideal and social tradition. 


6. Outlaw All Private Warfare 


All private warfare should be 
outlawed in fact as weil as theory. 
People should not be allowed as in- 
dividuals, either singly or in non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, to take the 
law into their own hands, and resort 
to self-help and force and violence. 
This is only another form of lawless- 
ness, and such lawlessness only breeds 
further lawlessness. Enforcement of 
law is a work for government. The 
only excuse for private self-help is the 
failure of the government to function 
as it should, but the proper remedy is 
the reform of government, not the 
resort to more lawlessness. Private 
warfare nationally, though not public 
warfare internationally, was supposed 
to have been outlawed in Anglo-Amer- 
ican history centuries ago. Dueling 
was the last vestige of it to survive. 
But in the United States from time to 
time, especially since the World War, 
there have been recrudescences of it. 
The last vestige of it should be 
stamped out forever, either by public 
sentiment, or if that is not enough by 
the government itself. 


7. Require Disarmament of 
Indwwiduals 

Universal disarmament of indi- 
viduals, except as they are connected 
with the military establishment of the 
government, should be required. (Of 
course with the outlawry of war be- 
tween the nations and with an inter- 
national government for international 
affairs, disarmament of the nations 
could also follow.) It is necessary to 
disarm the criminal, and the only way 
to do so is to disarm everybody, in- 
cluding the police. 

The United States is essentially a 
gun-toting nation, due to our pioneer 
history and the spirit of individualism 


abroad, so that we have not made the 
progress in this direction that the 
English have made. The average 
American must be taught that his best 
defense is not his gun, for if good men 
are permitted to arm all bad men will 
be armed, armed better than the good 
men, and the bad men will be better 
shots than the good men, but that his 
best defense is his government and the 
disarmament of the other fellow. With 
the disarmament of bad men, not only 
would it be impossible for them to com- 
mit many crimes which they are now 
committing, but it would be much safer 
and easier for the police to apprehend 
criminals and to control the criminal 
situation. 


&. Courts Should Be Better Organized 
to Transact Judicial Business 


Our courts, both state and fed- 
eral, should be better organized for 
the transaction of judicial business. 
The ideal organization would be one 
amalgamating all the courts of the 
land into one court with various divi- 
sions. There should be a trial divi- 
sion composed of courts corresponding 
to the federal district courts and the 
state circuit courts (with perhaps cer- 
tain further divisions like probate, 
criminal and civil), but much less in 
number than;the present state and fed- 
eral courts; an appellate division com- 
posed of courts corresponding to the 
United States Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals and the state supreme courts, also 
much less in number; and the United 
States Supreme Court. There is no 
logical reason why this sort of a reform 
should not be carried through. Prac- 
tically, the state courts are now in- 
ferior courts in the federal system. 
Removal of causes will lie from the 
state to the federal courts in the case 
of diversity of citizenship. An appeal 
will lie from the state supreme courts 
to the United States Supreme Court in 
any case involving the United States 
Constitution or a federal question. Any 
question of state sovereignty or in 
which a state is otherwise involved can- 
not finally be settled by the state su- 
preme court but must be settled by the 
United States Supreme Court. How- 
ever, there is a sentimental or political 
reason which would be urged against 
such an organization. This might be 
fatal to any such reform. In that case 
the same sort of organization suggested 
here should be carried out for each 
state and for the federal government. 
With such an organization, business 
would be expedited, judges could more 
easily be assigned where needed, ex- 
pensive appellate papers could be dis- 
pensed with and the bandying of liti- 
gants from one court to another would 
cease so far as either the state courts 

(Turn to page 323) 
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E is my lodge brother. 
He is one of the most logical talkers, and most 
influential members in the lodge. Nine times out 
of ten, what he backs and advocates is done by the lodge. 

A piece of legislation was contemplated in the lodge 
which interested me very much. I was roused to indigna- 
tion! I was all steamed up about it. I was ready to be 
buttered and turned on account of it. I felt it was the cry- 
ing shame of the history of the lodge. 

I went to my brother’s law office to get him to use his 
influence on my side of the question. I wanted him to del- 
uge the membership with a flood of indignant oratory. I 
so viewed with alarm the whole proceeding that I wanted 
his speech more than Al Jolson wanted his mammy! 

All this and more I poured into his ear, begging him to 
help me save the organization from the demnition bow- 
wows! 

He agreed to come but told me smilingly that I reminded 
him of his long since dead father and mother. He told mea 
bit of his family history that is worth repeating. 

His mother was a Maine woman. She came of sea-faring 
people ; her father sailed an old square rigger out of Bath. 
His father was a lawyer and, for years a judge of a local 
court. 

In their early married life his mother heard a story of 
a disinterred body; it was discovered that the person had 
been buried alive. The idea became a complex. She was 
obsessed with the fear that she, too, might be buried alive. 
This terror rode her like the Old Man of the Sea on the 
shoulders of Sailbad the Sinner. 

Her father, the sea-faring man, had died at sea; his 
body with an anchor at the feet, had been slipped over the 
side into the sea he loved so well. Feeling this an ideal 
death, my friend’s mother desired to be buried in this way 
so she would never come to her senses in the narrow confines 
of a coffin, 

All the forty odd years of their married life this had 
been a source of constant irritation between my friend’s 
mother and father. They loved each other devotedly, but 
when she insisted that he bury her in this way, he protested 
its absurdity. The argument waxing hotter and hotter, 
they would get so angry they would not speak to each other 
for days at a time. 

When they were thus cold to each other, each of them 
sought their son’s society, showering him with favors, each 
seeking in his love the love they missed from the other. 
These were happy days for him because candy, skates and 
other gifts pleasing to a boy were showered on him. 

He soon learned to bring up the subject, to start a row 
between them, so he would profit by it. They never failed 
to spoil their otherwise happy lives by getting angry. 

Their lives so shaped themselves that his mother never 
was at sea. She had never even traveled as far as from 


Bath to Boston on a boat. The old judge passed on, leav- 
ing her with her son in an inland city. She died at a ripe 
old age and was buried in the usual manner. 

All these quarrels, all that coldness, all that bitterness 
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had been wasted over a matter of unimaginable incon- 
sequence. None of it had ever gained either the slightest 
advantage. Each had passed on without change of opinion. 

My friend and brother in thinking this over, decided 
that he would never quarrel with any one over an opinion. 
Where he has a cause he thinks just, he always expresses 
his thoughts without heat. Then he votes as he thinks is 
right. But he absolutely refuses to get excited about any- 
thing. He felt I was right about the proposed legislation in 
the lodge and would say what he thought to his brethren 
but he did wish I would not get so excited and indignant 
about it! He was afraid I would spoil my lunch and, in 
case I was defeated, would feel badly. He was quite sure 
the lodge would do what was best in the matter, best, even 
if it was not as I wanted. 

Then he grinned at me and asked, “Were you ever mis- 
taken ?” 

We dropped the matter and began to talk of other things. 
The meeting of the lodge when the matter is to be discussed 
has not yet arrived. When it does, my talk before the body, 
and my feeling after the lodge has decided will make me 
grin, not frown! 

Have I ever been mistaken? The more I ask that ques- 
tion the more I laugh at me! When I seriously consider 
many of the great causes for which I have “fit, bled and 
died,” I realize that I am generally mistaken. The best 
I can give me is about a fifty-fifty average. 

When I consider the result of votes going against me, I 
know that none of my dire forebodings of consequences 
were justified. The majority were right, as usual. It is 
easy enough to dramatize ourselves as_ self-sacrificing 
soldiers of a just but unpopular cause. It is mighty easy 
to think we are right and every one who opposes us is 
moronish in tendency. But it is not true! 

Have you ever been mistaken ? 

Wow! The number of times we have been mistaken is 
appalling. Poker hands and theology, political aspirants 
and baseball teams, matching pennies and wits, suspender 
buttons and yellow-headed girls! Think of the things in 
which we have put our confidence, bet our money, made 
arguments for or against; count the number of times the 
money was lost, the confidence misplaced, the arguments 
made laughable! 

The cock-sureness has been taken out of me so often that, 
like my lodge brother, I am about ready to stop big fights 
of all kinds. I do not remember any one ever winning an 
argument. We powwow about religion, politics, prize 
fighters, women and prohibition, and each who argues but 
has his first opinion more firmly fixed, his opinion of his 
opponent’s mentality much lowered. 

Far be it from me to suggest that any man fail to stand 
up and speak up for his honest convictions. That is the 
part of a man, the part of a Kiwanian. But when the dis- 
cussion is over and the matter settled for or against us, let 
us remember that question my brother put to me after he 
had told me the story of his parents. 

“Have I ever made a mistake ?” 
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The Child and Its Citizenship 


Mere Counting of Hands or Noses Does Not Solve Our (ivic Problems Intelligently 


By JUDGE P. L. LINCOLN 


County Court, RicH_tanp CENTER, WISCONSIN 
Memser, Kiwanis CLus or RIcHLAND CENTER 


NE of the great objectives of 
Kiwanis International is, 
“To develop by precept and 
example a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship.” 
Every Kiwanis member is pledged to 
work for the fulfillment of these pur- 
poses. Hence we find ourselves not in 
the same position as a certain young 
candidate who aspired to a seat in the 
legislature. The electors of his district 
not being sure of just where this can- 
didate stood said to him, ‘““Young man, 
if you will give your word that you will 
not steal when you get there, we will 
do all we can to elect you.” Assuming 
a dignified air, the young man replied, 
“T’ll go absolutely unpledged or I don’t 
go at all.” 

As Kiwanians we are vitally inter- 
ested in the prospective citizen of to- 
morrow, the boy and girl of today. We 
are also interested in the enfranchised 
citizen that he or she shall bring to our 
ever-increasing problems of govern- 
ment, a more sustained and intelligent 
citizenship. 

Why our indifference and apathy to- 
wards governmental matters? Have 
we a country so poor in natural re- 
sources, spiritual and material values 
that we are unconcerned about our 
government and its administration? 
Facts amply sustain the following 
statements. We are but 6 per cent of 
the world’s population; we are out- 
numbered sixteen to one but we own 
nearly half of the railroad mileage and 
almost three-fourths of the telephone 
equipment of the world. We consume 
more than half the world’s output of 
coal, iron, steel, copper, petroleum, cot- 
ton, timber, and printing paper. We 
own nine out of every ten automobiles 
in the world, but only half of our 
voters vote even at presidential elec- 
tions; five million of our people over 
ten years of age are illiterate; ten mil- 
lion of our children of school age are 
not attending school; we spend more 
for cosmetics, tobacco, and chewing 
gum than we do for education; half of 
our young men were found physically 
unfit for unlimited military service; 
because of preventable sickness our 
wage-earners lose.over two billion dol- 
lars a year; in 1900 the number of 
homicides per 100,000 population in 


cities was 3.5, now it is 9.3; in 1870 
there was one divorce for every eight- 
een marriages. Two years ago there 
was one divorce for every eight mar- 
riages, 

Far from Realizing Ideals 

When we face such astounding con- 
ditions as these we can quickly discern 
that we are far from realizing the 
ideals of America. Our forebears dedi- 
cated this nation to certain fundamen- 
tal principles of government. Here is 
a sweeping dynamic statement of our 
aims and purposes as a nation. “We, 
the people of the United States, in or- 
der to form a more perfect Union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

In the age-long struggle for human 
rights, we find here in our Federal Con- 
stitution what the framers selected as 
best out of 600 years of struggle for 
Anglo-Saxon liberty. Rightly did 
Gladstone say of our Constitution, 
“The most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

It has been a long and eventful jour- 
ney across and down the centuries of 
time from government by force to a 
government based upon ideas of jus- 
tice. The old Hindoo in his dream, saw 
the race led out to its various fortunes. 
First, men were in chains, that went 
back to an iron hand, then he saw them 
led by threads from the brain which 
went upward to an unseen hand. The 
first was despotism, iron, ruling by 
force, and the last was civilization, 
ruling by ideas. 

What Is the Greatest Good? 


We are fortunate to live in a repub- 
lic and under a government dedicated 
to those fundamentals of human 
achievement, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, where the greatest 
good to the greatest number is the 
guiding star. In the practical applica- 
tion of these political axioms, some- 
times the interpretations lead to a mis- 
carriage of justice. A certain candidate 
was asked what he considered the great- 
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est object of legislation. He replied, 
“The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” When asked what he considered 
the greatest number, he replied, ‘“Num- 
ber One.” 

Citizenship in our republic implies 
participation on the part of every citi- 
zen in town, village, city, state and na- 
tional affairs. The citizen who shirks 
this responsibility is derelict in his duty 
towards his government. Indifference 
and apathy on the part of the citizen 
toward matters of government, whether 
local, state or national, weaken democ- 
racy just to that extent and endanger 
its existence. Every citizen of our 
country is charged with a personal pub- 
lic responsibility. You can not get a 
substitute for this personal responsi- 
bility or successfully dodge the draft, 
because the responsibility is wholly 
personal. 

Webster said “Nothing will ruin the 
country if the people themselves under- 
take its safety—nothing can save it if 
they leave that safety in any hands but 
their own.” We have in our country 
everywhere an overwhelming devotion 
to American ideals. 

The greatest failure of citizenship 
comes in times of peace and not in wars 
and conflicts which have the dramatic 
and the spectacular setting. The call 
to arms to subdue an enemy, either 
within or without our country, has 
never failed to kindle the fires of lib- 
erty and marshal the physical, material 
and spiritual resources of the nation to 
its defense. We all to a man are will- 
ing to fight and die for our country. 
We sag and lapse into indifference 
after the conflict. This being true, and 
it is true, can we not cultivate a citizen- 
ship and a patriotism that is willing to 
sacrifice for the building and conserva- 
tion of our country in time of peace? 
We are heirs and legatees to the best 
government ever bequeathed to any 
posterity but we are also the trustees 
of our posterity, to improve it and pass 
it on to generations unborn. 


Conditions Change in 75 Years 


In the past fifty to seventy-five years 
we have been rapidly changing from a 
political to an industrial nation. The 
formative period of our nation was 
passed years ago. We constructed the 
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mechanics of our government in the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution 
and of the amendments thereto. An 
entirely different set of problems con- 
fronts the citizen of today from the citi- 
zen of fifty or seventy-five years ago. 

In the early days of our history, town 
meetings had but few problems and 
they were simple ones demanding chief- 
ly common sense and common honesty 
for their intelligent solution. The per- 
fection of governmental machinery for 
national, state and local housekeeping 
was the great major problem for the 
citizenship of the earlier day. 

Today we live in a great industrial 
era—the greatest in the history of civi- 
lization. We have all of the new prob- 
lems to face and solve growing out of 
these new conditions. These problems 
are such that it takes more than the 
common sense and common honesty of 
the layman to meet and solve them— 
they call for the services of the scientist 
and expert and the researcher. 


Hardly Any Excuse for Not Being 
Intelligent 


The proper regulation of trusts and 
monopolies, child labor, the factory 
system, public utilities, public health, 
sanitation, water supply and numerous 
other problems all affecting the public 
welfare, are comparatively new issues 
before our citizenship of today. These 
scientific and industrial problems call 
for the social engineer and the technical 
training of the expert, to solve them. 
Thus many of these problems are com- 
plicated and outside of the range and 
experience of the average voter. In 
such matters the counting of hands or 
noses does not help in the intelligent 
solution of the question. All of this 
does not argue that the people should 
not rule. It does argue though, that 
when they rule they should rule in- 
telligently. 


Who Are We—W here—W hy? 


There is a story to the effect that a 
citizen who considered himself over- 
governed gave expression to the fol- 
lowing: “The government has so gov- 
erned my business that I do not know 
who owns it—I am inspected, suspect- 
ed, examined, and re-examined, in- 
formed, reinquired, and commanded, so 
that I don’t know who I am, where I 
am, or why I am here. All I know is 
that I am supposed to have an inex- 
haustible supply of money for every 
known need, desire or hope of the hu- 
man race. Because I will not sell, I 
have to go out and beg, borrow, or steal 
money to give away. I have been 


cussed, discussed, boycotted and talked 
to and talked about, lied to and lied 
about, held up, hung up, robbed and 
nearly ruined and the only reason that 
I am clinging to life is to see what in 
hell is coming next.” 


This is somewhat of an exaggeration 
of the complexities of American citizen- 
ship. However, as society becomes 
more complex, and our industrial life 
more tense and complicated, our citi- 
zenship takes on added responsibilities 
and burdens. These responsibilities 
are in their very nature different re- 
sponsibilities from those of the early 
days of our republic. We all know 
that American government is woefully 
inefficient, whether local, state or na- 
tional. We have tried various reme- 
dies but with degrees of varying suc- 
cess. There is the direct primary, and 
a commendable measure to enable de- 
mocracy to function. However, when 
a plurality of electors of a common- 
wealth as witnesseth recently, the 
States of Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
can be purchased outright at the pri- 
mary, the remedy lies elsewhere I be- 
lieve, than in the direct primary. Then 
we have the recall, the long ballot and 
the short ballot, initiative and referen- 
dum, the Australian ballot, and lastly 
equal suffrage, and still with all of 
these modern improvements democracy 
limps along at about 50 per cent effi- 
ciency. Indifference, stupidity and 
selfishness are too apparent in the ad- 
ministration of our government. The 
demagogue simply tries to “pass the 
buck” when he says the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. Compli- 
cated and scientific questions are not 
settled by counting of hands. 


Must Rely on Expert and 
Scientist 

We are living in an age when we 
must rely largely on the services of the 
expert and the scientist. For the elec- 
torate to profit and benefit by such 
special knowledge and still not be ruled 
by a bureaucracy of experts and com- 
missions is a problem calling for an 
alert and intelligent citizenship. He, 
who approaches government from the 
viewpoint of the problems and needs 
to be solved, will find usually the cor- 
rect angle of approach and the instru- 
ment best suited for the solution. 

There is nothing in government that 
appeals to us so much as the dramatic 
and the functional. We take it in 
through the eye much quicker than 
through the ear. The sound of mar- 
tial music—the marching column and 
the bearing aloft of the colors, stirs 
our enthusiasm and quickens our blood. 
All of these demonstrations bring be- 
fore us the absorbingly human side of 
our government. In times of peace 
how can we keep up the interest in gov- 
ernmental matters? If a government 
is worth the sacrifice of life and prop- 
erty to defend or establish it, why does 
not that same degree of sacrifice con- 
tinue throughout times of peace? 


June, 1928 


In Development of Citizenship Begin 
with the Child 


The education of a citizenship that 
will make the sacrifice of peace as well 
as the sacrifice of war, is one of the 
greatest problems in the solution of our 
work on Americanization. We believe 
that in this work we must start with the 
boy and the girl. They are the citizens 
of tomorrow. We should therefore in- 
still in them the proper viewpoint of 
approach to intelligent citizenship. 
They are worth our time and our effort. 
Let us begin in the family and by art- 
ful suggestion, lead and direct their 
inquiring minds into proper channels. 

In that remarkable book ‘Child La- 
bor and the Constitution” by Raymond 
G. Fuller, he says, ““What nation shall 
be greatest among the nations of the 
new world? That nation shall be 
greatest that puts children first in its 
thought, in its politics, in its economics, 
in its ethics. The nation that accepts 
the leadership of little children and sets 
them in the midst of its counsellors, 
that nation will lead all others in the 
health, intelligence, morality, effi- 
ciency and happiness of its citizens and 
in national prosperity, both material 
and spiritual.” So in the development 
of citizenship let us begin with the 
child. Let us by artful suggestions lead 
their inquiring mind, why a family, its 
purpose and function. Let us chal- 
lenge the instinct and curiosity of the 
child in relation to this great social co- 
operative movement that forms the 
very basis of society everywhere. 


Teach Character First 


Let children see and realize in their 
early years, that that quality of char- 
acter, virtue, morals, and thrift, must 
be established in them, that builds for 
the destiny and happiness of society. 
There is not a department in our gov- 
ernment so far removed from the field 
of popular interest, or so immersed in 
details but what if approached from the 
point of the function it performs, can 
produce stories of absorbing interest. 

Having instilled into the child the 
idea of family codperation, the habits 
and rules that must prevail in a well 
disciplined and governed home, why 
the work is apportioned to different 
members of the family, you will drive 
home to youthful consciousness, the in- 
herent necessity of rules and regula- 
tions in any codperative effort. 

Why not allow each child to make its 
own rules and plans, to go and come at 
its own pleasure? Who makes these 
rules and decides? Thus is introduced 
the very idea of parental authority. 
So in the family by kindness and firm- 
ness there may be born into the life 
of the child’s experiences these concep- 
tions of law, authority, ‘and organiza- 


(Turn to page 332) 
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Sojourning in Seattle 


HELLEY I believe once said: “Hell is a city like 

———” [I will omit the name of the city but 

assure you it was not Chicago. If Shelley were refer- 
ring to our convention city, he would revise his statement 
and say: “Heaven is a city like Seattle.” The city is 
surely beautifully located for a convention. Its own scenic 
beauty of Sound, .akes, mountains, and flowers, makes an 
ideal setting for a convention, and en route to and from 
Seattle there is a wealth of choice in pre-convention and 
post-convention trips of exceptional beauty and interest. 


An unusual enthusiasm for the Seattle Convention has 
been long manifested throughout our entire organization 
so that there is every promise that the convention days 
will see a mighty host of Kiwanians in Seattle. 

The Pilgrimage to the Harding International Good Will 
Memorial is planned for Sunday morning, June 17, with 
a program at the memorial in Stanley Park from 9:00 to 
9:30 o’clock. Automobiles to take people to and from 
Stanley Park will leave the Vancouver Hotel promptly at 
8:45 a.m. and return at the conclusion of the program. 
All Kiwanians who are in Vancouver on Sunday morning 
are urged to join the International officers in this unique 


occasion. There will be ample time to catch the day boat 
to Seattle. Plan your itineraries so that you can join this 
pilgrimage. No Kiwanian should attend the Seattle Con- 


vention without seeing this beautiful and significant me- 
morial erected by the gifts of Kiwanians in both Canada 
and the United States. Join the pilgrimage on Sunday 
morning if you can, but by all means see the memorial 
before you start for home. 


Those who go to the convention should plan to reach 
Seattle by late afternoon on Sunday, June 17, if possible. 
This will give them the opportunity of getting registered 
before the rush, well settled in their rooms, and ready for 
the joys and values of the convention. They will also 
be able to attend the Religious Musicale held on Sunday 
evening at 9:00 o’clock, where there will be an unusual 
program of music and an address by Past President John 
H. Moss of Milwaukee. 


We hope that all members will look over the excellent 
program outlined in this issue of the Magazine, because 
the promise of the program might induce some, yet un- 
decided, to attend the convention. It will be noted that 
again this year large provision has been made for con- 
ferences—on problems of club officers, on music, on club 
administration, and on club activities. Come to contribute 
of your own experience as well as to learn from the ex- 
periences of others. “All Kiwanis Night” will be observed 
Monday evening, and the district dinners are scheduled for 
Tuesday evening. 

The entertainment features will include much that is of 
interest to the ladies as well as to the Kiwanians. The 
President’s Reception and Ball will be held on Tuesday 
evening, and a great pageant will be given on Wednesday 


evening. There will be receptions for the ladies on Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons, and on Wednesday after- 
noon the ladies will go to Bremerton on a beautiful Sound 
boat, to be entertained by the Bremerton club at the Navy 
Yard. There will also be dances after the sessions on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings. 

Each chartered club is entitled to two delegates with 
voting power, and two alternates should also be chosen 
to act in case the delegates are unable to get to Seattle. 
In addition to delegates and alternates, as many club offi- 
cers and members as possible should come. Of course, we 
want the ladies in large numbers also to enjoy the won- 
derful trip and convention. 


Delegates and alternates are certified by the secretary. 
But they must also personally report to the Committee 
on Credentials as promptly as possible after reaching 
Seattle. A club is officially present at the convention only 
as its delegates or acting alternates thus officially record 
themselves as in attendance, and only such delegates can 
be seated in the house of delegates for this committee fur- 
nishes the delegate bars and the admittance cards to the 
section of the Auditorium reserved for delegates. 


All who attend the convention—men, women, and chil- 
dren over 18—whether delegates or not, are required to 
register. Go to Registration Headquarters immediately 
upon arrival-——even Saturday or Sunday—so that this mat- 
ter is promptly cared for. Adequate plans have been 
worked out for handling large numbers of people quickly 
and comfortably. Upon registration, both men and women 
will be given convention badges, official programs, etc. 
These badges must be worn as they are the basis of admit- 
tance to all sessions and to all entertainment features. 

Do not remain away from the convention because you 
have not yet arranged for a hotel reservation. Of course, 
there are preferences in the hotels and the earlier the 
reservation is forwarded the better rooms you will secure. 
But good and comfortable rooms in first-class hotels are 
assured to all, even the late comers. Hotel reservations 
with deposit fees should be sent through the club sec- 
retaries who will explain all particulars. Cancellations 
with refunds may be made up to midnight, May 31. 
Reservations are not transferable. 


Read the information booklet with complete information 
that will help you to get the most out of your days in 
Seattle. Look for the special card of supplementary in- 
formation which will be placed in the hotel rooms at con- 
vention time. Also be sure to get a copy of the ““Conven- 
tion Daily” each morning. 


At last—the wonderful Seattle Convention ! 


“wna 
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Better Business Ethics in the United States 


Collaborative Elements in Modern Business Cause Progress 


By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Drrecror OF THE BuREAU OF FOREIGN AND Domestic COMMERCE 


N the United States, where our 
business practices are more fluid 
than those of the older continents, 
the standards are also less fixed. 

The improvement in our business 
standards has been due not only to the 
inherent ethical ideas of the American 
people (always predisposed to favor 
the “square deal” and to think in terms 
of the moralities) but because, in the 
new understanding of what business 
means, it is being seen with increas- 
ing clearness that worth-while success 
comes with such better standards. 

If the function of business is to pro- 
vide for the material needs of mankind 
and, at the same time, to increase the 
wealth of the world and the value and 
happiness of life, something more than 
mere immediate financial profits must 
be the aim. 

Business men in this country have 
been thinking over these questions very 
seriously for the past few years. More- 
over, the very trend of our desires and 
the conduct of business have worked to- 
ward an interest in such questions. The 
spread of the service club and of the 
Chamber of Commerce idea and the 
growth of trade associations and other 
groups of business men have shown the 
smaller merchants and more isolated 
units that what is really worth while is 
the conception of business as a service. 
Moreover, it is being realized that such 
a policy pays. This understanding, 
added to the practical idealism which 
has always characterized the minds and 
hearts of the most successful American 
business men, has made possible a 
gradually clearing conception of what 
higher business standards mean. 

Based upon the fundamental con- 
ception that with specialization, in our 
form of civilization, each man serves 
all other men in his capacity of special- 
ist, each business transaction between 
two repays one for his service and pro- 
vides the other with the fruit of the 
specialty. Therefore, every business 
transaction should contain benefit for 
both parties. 

Recently the Chamber of Commerce’ 
of the United States worked out a set 
of fifteen “principles of business con- 
duct” which may, perhaps, be called 

















DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


the fifteen “Commandments” of our 
modern American economic life. 


Commenting on the acceptance of 
these “Commandments” by more than 
half of the business organizations and 
individuals belonging to the national 
Chamber, Judge Edwin B. Parker, the 
Chairman of its Committee on Business 





Today 


Today is. Tomorrow may be. 
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Yesterday was. Clearly I see, 
Now is the time to do my share, 


That Life may be Godly and fair. 


Today is mine for kindly deed, 
For comforting those hearts in need; 
For yesterday has gone its way, 


Tomorrow may not be my day. 


Today is. Tomorrow may be. 
Yesterday was. God grant to me 
A conscience clear when Angels say: 


Tomorrow, friend, is not thy day. 


# —Grady, Duluth. 
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Ethics, in an article appearing recently 
in the “Nation’s Business,” declared 
that business has formed and is form- 
ing habits of “straight thinking and 
right acting, because they are, in the 
last analysis, economically sound hab- 
its.” Its standards, in Judge Parker’s 
opinion, are reflected in the growth and 
development of the “enlightened sug- 
gestions which it has, to a very large 
extent, contributed toward producing.” 

“The oldest of the arts and the new- 
est of the professions’ —in such happy 
phrase did President Lowell, of Har- 
vard University, refer to the new Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
in the George F. Baker Foundation, 
dedicated on June 4, 1927. In the dedi- 
cation address, Mr. Owen D. Young, 
statesman of business, Chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric and Ra- 
dio Corporations of America, referred 
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to business as “more than production, 
more than trade, more than transpor- 
tation and finance—more than all of 
them together. . . . It has made his- 
tory, it has created law, it is making 
life.” 

For many centuries, he reminded his 
hearers, producers made only what they 
themselves wanted. Now, for the first 
time, they are “thinking of what the 
other fellow wants.” As a matter of 
self-interest, men will continually tiy 
to put themselves in the other fellow’s 
place and acquire his point of view. 

Trade associations and other group- 
ings of business men have given a great 
impetus to this idea. Gradually, 
through these organizations, codes of 
conduct are being developed and rules 
are emerging to enforce standards, 
“both as to character of goods and 
methods of trading which are designed 
to afford proper protection to the mem- 
bers of the organization and for the bet- 
ter service of society.” ““No one,” said 
Mr. Young on this occasion, “‘has rec- 
ognized the benefit of trade associations 
or done more to develop them along 
proper lines than the present Secretary, 
of Commerce, Mr. Hoover.” 

What are the “right kind of prof- 
its?” What we need to deal with are 
not the limits to which men may go 
without physical exhaustion, but the 
limits within which they may “work 
with zest and spirit and pride of ac- 
complishment. When zest departs la- 
bor becomes drudgery. When exhaus- 
tion enters labor becomes slavery. .. . 
No man with an uneconomic and fail- 
ing business is free.’””’ No man is free 
who can provide only for his physical 
needs. He must also be in a position 
to take advantage of cultural oppor- 
tunities. 

The vastly increasing codperative 
and collaborative elements in modern 
business—in themselves an evidence of 
advancing standards—have been de- 
scribed by Secretary Hoover. Refer- 
ring to the fact that we are now pass- 
ing from a period of extremely indi- 
vidualistic action into a period of “‘as- 
sociated activities,’ Mr. Hoover said 
recently, “We are almost unnoticed in 
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Kiwanis Education 


All over the continent Kiwanis clubs have men come once 
a week to tell them about things they are supposed to know 
better than the Kiwanians. 

The one thing of which Kiwanians should know more 
than any other is the accomplishments of the organization. 
Nothing inspires men to greater effort than to see the ac- 
complishments of other men in the same kind of work. 
Nothing makes for pride in Kiwanis so much as thorough 
knowledge of Kiwanis. , 

We ask outsiders to tell us of other things, when we 
have subjects of as great or greater interest in our own 
work. How many clubs have actually visualized the work 
of Kiwanis on the screen and in lectures ? 

The International Committee on Kiwanis Education has 
prepared a splendid set of slides of the activities of Ki- 
wanis. Accompanying them is an interesting and informa- 
tive lecture. Slides and lectures are obtainable without cost 
except postage from Chicago and return. 

What is more interesting for a Ladies Night than these 
slides? What more inspiring to Kiwanians? What would 
have a greater tendency to tie in the ladies of Kiwanis to its 
activities? What better explanation of what we accom- 
plish to non-Kiwanians ? 

To know that Kiwanis clubs are building for better 
civilization all over the continent is one thing ; but to see the 
actual accomplishments in under-privileged child work, in 
farmer work and in the several other objectives of Kiwanis 
is a splendid lesson. We learn much more and so much 
more easily through the eyes than through the ears. 


* D 


Channing Pollock says a critic is a legless man who 
teaches running. 
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It is to laugh! 


It is rather difficult to decide whether England has most 
to thank us for in producing Charlie Chaplin or Mayor 
Bill Thompson. It costs quite a little to be entertained 
by Charlie, but all you have to do to enjoy Bill is to buy 
a Chicago newspaper. 

His latest break is to warn everyone against the thirteen 
month calendar, under which he insists that no American 
patriot will have a birthday. Lincoln and Washington will 
be lost to posterity under the new calendar, so he says. 
Even the day reserved in his own memory, April the First, 
will be shunted around a bit! 

Hisonner is sure this is all a part of British propaganda 
to make the United States and Canada subservient to 
England’s iron heel! It happens that George Eastman is 
the big man behind the reformed calendar idea but no one 
can convince Bill that it is not George Fifth. 

We of this continent like to poke fun at the English- 
man because he does not quickly see jokes, but this one 


is broad enough for the most typical Englishman to have 
a loud guffaw. 

The new calendar would throw most of the national 
holidays in the United States on Monday. Even Bill 
must admit that this has its advantages if he will admit 
anything except that he is a wonderful mayor. 

He is commended to read the book of Joel particularly 
that part which reads “Your old men shall dream dreams, 
and your young men shall see visions.” But not night- 
mares Yourhonner, not nightmares! 
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A five-dollar bill on a collection plate 1s much more apt 
to win than the same sum ona horse. 
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Happiness 


Let carping critics rave about Main Street! Laugh when 
literary geniuses sell sarcasm about Mr. Babbitt. The 
love search, the dollar search, the fame search, are all but 
different forms of the eternal search for happiness, the aim 
of man from the day of the cave dweller to today. 

Unfortunately, many of us mistake the constituents of 
happiness. We think happiness consists in getting things; 
houses, lands, bonds, automobiles or what not. These are 
but dreams, airy piffe which when acquired become masters 
instead of servants. 

Every living being is born a creator. He must and will 
make something. No matter what it is, a bird house, a pic- 
ture, a city, a rolling-mill, a business organization, a repu- 
tation, man is most God-like when he creates the thing he 
loves. Mere possession of it afterwards is nothing. 

We build, indeed. Only in that building do we find 
happiness. The really happy man does what he wants to 
do, builds the thing he wants to make, creates that which he 
wants to exist. 

Artists, writers, mothers, inventors, business men, pro- 
fessional men, are all brothers under the skin, each building 
what he loves to build, finding his happiness in his build- 
ing, Just as the child finds joy in building impossible houses 
from blocks. 

The joy which gleams triumphant in a mother’s eyes is 
duplicated in the eyes of the surgeon as he looks at a fine 
operation, the painter as he gazes at his picture, the rolling- 
mill man as he sees the columns of smoke rise from the mill 
he built, the business man looking over his store or the con- 
tractor watching the skyscraper he erected. 

Builders, each and every one of us. Building the thing 
we love and finding our happiness in construction, not. in 
completion. It matters not what we build. There is no 
distinction ’twixt the artist and the contractor, the peet and 
the banker, the man who builds a rolling-mill or carves a 
nymph of marble. 

It matters not what you are, if you are what you want to 
be. It matters not what you build, so long as it is what 
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you want. That way happiness lies; down the other fork 
of the road lie misery and disappointment. 

Life demands all these things we build. Civilization 
would be a failure were we all poets or concrete mixers. 
All these tasks must be done, and who shall say which is the 
high and which is the low? One thing is sure; life is an 
eternal search for happiness. Happiness lies in loving 
the work you do every day. All work is useful work; if 
it were useless, yet brought its builder happiness, that 
would be excuse enough for its doing. 
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I can smile as easily and as often as anybody, 
but I should hate to be ordered to smile by a wall 
motto. 
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cA Shady Spot 


To change a punctured tire—to eat a roadside lunch— 
to pause and view the scenery—to stop and let the engine 
cool—to tell her how nice she is—to take a sip of water 
out of the thermos bottle. A shady spot! 

The old winding country road is no more, the rambling 
brookside and forest lined dirt-road is a thing of the past. 
The new highway has sacrificed beauty to the great god 
Speed. What a boon to a world on wheels would be a row 
of trees planted in that right-of-way space between the 
edge of the cement road and the barbed wire fence. 

If each member of your Kiwanis club planted one tree 
it would add much to the happiness of the motoring public. 
If your Kiwanis club started a tree planting campaign in 
all the organizations in your town, you would soon rename 
it Shadyside. The Boy Scouts, the High School students, 
the civic clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Trade and even the churches might be interested, if some 
live organization like Kiwanis was back of it. 

“Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree.” 

But even He in his omnipotence, needs some instrument 
with which to carry out His divine will. 

No man who has driven a motor car through a shady 
road and removed his hat to let the shade cooled breezes 
sweep through his hair can fail to see the beauty of such 
an idea! 


D> 


The girl who used to fill her hope chest with 
hand wrought underwear and table linen now 
buys a sawed off shot gun and calls it a job. 
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Hi "elcome 


Recently at Davenport, Iowa, and previously in other 
towns where Kiwanis clubs flourish, a new kind of Kiwanis 
work has developed; not only new, but so good it cannot 
be mentioned too often. 

Kiwanis wants to keep step with, uphold and encourage 
the prosperity of the city in which it functions. To this 
end, it must keep step with, uphold and encourage every in- 
fant industry born in the town, and make happy every 
grown up industry which may come to it. 

Clubs do this in different ways, both of which are ad- 
mirable. A man moves to the city to take up any kind of 
work, to open any kind of a business, factory, store, office 
or what not; one club appoints a committee to invite him to 
the Kiwanis club and introduce him to the membership. He 
is asked to explain his business, and to hear a short booster 
talk for the town, He is thus made to understand how 
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welcome he is and how much interested is the Kiwanis club 
to see him happily situated and his venture a success. 

A method more frequently used in smaller cities is to 
hold an evening meeting once or twice a year, called “New 
Citizens’ Night.” To this meeting are invited all the new- 
comers to the town since the last similar meeting. 

Here the Mayor or City Manager may make the address 
of welcome, while others tell the new citizens something of 
the history, advantages and spirit of the town. 

It is no easy task for a stranger to break into the inner 
circles of business. He is diffident about trying to push his 
way into acquaintance lest he be misunderstood, his motives 
questioned. 

There is no better boosting for the home town than to 
make welcome the strangers within its gates. Its practical 
side is that every newcomer employs help; a number of 
people will draw a living from him whose wages will be 
spent in the town adding to its bank clearances and general 
prosperity. 

The ideals of Kiwanis do not seek advantage for the 
individual. But there is and should be more seeking for 
material advantage for the town in which a Kiwanis club 
flourishes. The prosperity of the town is the prosperity of 
its business and professional men, but this is. too indirect to 
be selfish. 

Welcome the stranger within your gates and you will do 
strong, constructive work for the town, which is Kiwanis 
work. 

3D 


Don’t borrow trouble. The interest on the 
investment is entirely too high. 
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Health 


In the middle ages the alchemist delved deep as his 
intellect and education would permit in his search for the 
philosopher’s stone which would transmute other metals 
into the gold of his desire. 

Men joined with Ponce de Leon in the search for the 
mythical fountain of eternal youth, one sip of which would 
put long curly hair on a bald spot, vim and vinegar into 
the step of the most decrepit, make life eternal and death 
as old-fashioned as a bustle. 

They all failed, according to history. But is history 
right? Out of these searches for mythical things came 
the science of research, the foundation of medicine, chem- 
istry, navigation and a dozen other things which have 
made life today longer and happier. 

Length of life has been increased year by year. The 
man of a hundred will soon be as common as the man of 
fifty is today. Life expectancy has been raised from 
twenty-two years to its present fifty-seven. 

Research is now working on sickness of all kinds. Life 
insurance companies, health foundations and medical 
science in general have compiled statistics showing that 
sickness causes annually, in lost wages and necessary care, 
two and a quarter billion dollars. 

Much of this loss is preventable. Much of it could be 
avoided. Common colds, carelessness in dress and ventila- 
tion, improper diet, too much or too little exercise all help 
to swell this loss. 

Physicians today practice preventive medicine rather 
than curative. In every community are physicians who 
can talk interestingly on these subjects. Talks before 


Kiwanis clubs, before employes, and before schools are 
always well received. A Kiwanis club can do no better 
work than to promulgate such talks wherever possible. 

People are always interested in themselves. A talk of 
personal interest is sure of a thinking audience. 
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Social Hygiene 





The Most Important Program for -Any (Country Is to Develop 
a Race of People with (lean Minds and Bodies* 


By HON. WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Justice, SupREME Court oF ONTARIO 


Honorary Memser, Kiwanis Cius or Toronto 


AM asked to say something of 
social hygiene and the work car- 
ried on by the Canadian Social 
Hygiene Council—this I may 

say, is substantially the same as that 
carried on in the United States. A lit- 
tle history first. 

The ancient Romans and, more so, 
the ancient Greeks recognized the cru- 
cial importance of a strong healthy 
people—the Roman’s mens sana in cor- 
pore sano was a proverb, and the Greek 
Gymnasia were the regular meeting 
places. For reasons, perhaps obscure 
and into which we need not inquire, 
our Christian civilization ceased to con- 
sider, or rather failed to keep in mind, 
the tremendous importance of the body. 

But civilization went forward as so 
often ‘on the powder cart”: the Great 
War awakened Canada, as it awakened 
other countries. 

The greatest asset of a country is 
not timber, valuable as that is—and it 
is to be hoped that the timber resources 
of the world will not diminish but in- 
crease in amount and value: not flocks 
and herds on a thousand hills or yellow 
grain on a million acres—it is men. 

Even in war, God is not always on 
the side of the heaviest battalions—the 
material is important and must con- 
tinue to be of great importance ; but the 
personnel and morale are always tran- 
scendent. 


Not “Social” but Anti-Social 


The Great War startled all com- 
batant countries—shocked them into 
consciousness of an evil that was eating 
into their very vitals. It has been 
semi-officially said that the effective 
fighting value of the British Army was 
reduced by 15 per cent by what are 
euphemistically called “social” diseases 
—the most anti-social of all diseases. 

Our armies lost the services of thou- 
sands of their men and spent millions 
of dollars by reason of these diseases. 
In consequence of the importance of the 
subject, several of the allied nations 
including Canada during or shortly 
after the war caused the formation of 
organizations private in their composi- 
tion and management but with official 
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sanction and support. Our Canadian 
organization, of which I had the 
honour to be elected president, boldly 
took the name of “Canadian National 
Council for Combating Venereal Dis- 
eases” —we wished to challenge atten- 
tion to venereal diseases by our very 
name. The subject is not a pleasant 
one—one would always rather contem- 
plate and talk about the garden than 
the cesspool but the cesspool must be 
attended to or little pleasure will be 
left in the garden. 

Availing ourselves of the investiga- 
tions in the British Isles and elsewhere, 
and pursuing the inquiry in our own 
land we can confidently assert that 
many more than half a million Cana- 
dians are infected with one or other of 
these diseases, hundreds and thousands 
without knowing it. 

Commencing a campaign in a specific 
field, we have by degrees been forced 
by experience to the conviction that 
much more remains to be done in order 
to attract the attention of the people to 
the problems of health conservation, 
than we had supposed. We believe, 
too, that all health problems and social 
problems are to a degree inter-related, 
and that, in the field of social hygiene, 
we have an opportunity for developing 
a sound point of view so that people 
and governments will pay greater at- 
tention to things fundamental and 
essential in the life of a nation. 

In the initial stages of our work, we 
felt that the matter of venereal disease 
was of vital importance, as it was. The 
fact that as high as 26 per cent. of the 
patients in a single hospital were found 
to be syphilitic, that the venereal dis- 
eases were resulting in an enormous 
amount of blindness, insanity, unneces- 
sary operations on women, that these 
diseases cut the birthrate, that they in- 
creased both infantile and adult mor- 
tality, showed that there was great 
need for combating these diseases. 

But closely related to this original 
problem were many other problems. 
The whole matter of public ignorance 
and apathy in the matter of life con- 
servation was seen to be fundamental. 
To give but one example, it is common 
knowledge that these social diseases 
generally arise from irregular sex-rela- 
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tionships: it is not so well known that 
closely related to and largely dependent 
upon sex delinquency, is that sinister 
evil—the broken family. Education of 
the people for parenthood, reverent in- 
struction of children in the fundamen- 
tal facts of life—these were seen to be 
essential if we were to achieve an ob- 
ject which we recognized as of the first 
importance, the conservation of the 
family which must always be the most 
important unit in the state. That and 
other considerations led us to change 
our name to “Canadian Social Hygiene 
Council.” 

What is social hygiene? A _ well 
known writer says that social hygiene 
is a development of the social reform 
and public health movements and a 
movement of this type has only become 
possible through advances in science 
and through further information, par- 
ticularly in the field of biology during 
recent years. So that commencing with 
the suggestion that the building up of 
a fine race of people depends upon 
many considerations, not the least im- 
portant of which is the codperation and 
support in a great movement of the 
people themselves, in order that you 
may have a clear conception of both 
the fundamentals of the movement and 
its possibilities, an historical résumé of 
what has been already accomplished in 
the direction of conserving human life 
is necessary. Conservation must be the 
great essential of a movement of this 
type—and may I, in passing, tell you 
that since the year 1850, the expect- 
ancy of life in this community has been 
increased from 40 years to 58, most of 
this advance having been made since 
the beginning of the present century ? 
It is said that in the year 1680, the 
average duration of human life was 
something like 22 years! 

All down through the ages there 
has, of course, been social reform— 
changes in the structure of society 
brought about by the efforts of well- 
meaning people whose desire was to 
bring a large measure of happiness 
and comfort to the members of the 
human race. On the whole, however, 
until the beginning of the last century, 
science played a very small part in such 
movements. 
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Getting Rid of Smallpox 


In the last ten years of the eight- 
eenth century, the first definite step 
was made in the direction of scientific 
life conservation. Edward Jenner, a 
physician practicing in Gloucestershire, 
discovered that the milk-maids in that 
shire were generally immune from 
smallpox. He traced a relationship be- 
tween this immunity and the fact that 
all of these girls had contracted a dis- 
ease from cows, cowpox, on their fin- 
gers: the discovery of this relationship 
formed the basis for vaccination which, 
adopted in civilized countries, has elim- 
inated a veritable scourge. 

It is stated that in the reign of 
Queen Anne it was unusual to find a 
person on the streets of London whose 
face was not marked from smallpox. 
In Dickens’ “Bleak House,” it is not 
considered strange that Esther Sum- 
merson lost her beauty by smallpox. 
The mortality from this disease was 
heavy and the disease itself a terrible 
one. The contrast between the condi- 
tions which formerly existed and the 
present is obvious—Queen Mary, wife 
of King William III, died of small- 
pox: what would we think if Queen 
Mary, wife of King George V, were 
attacked by this disease? The Presi- 
dent of the United States, George 
Washington, writing to Col. Burgess 
Ball, from Philadelphia, February 3, 
1794, congratulates him “on the birth 
of a son and the passage of your 
family through the smallpox”—the 
one being considered as much in the 
natural course of things as the other. 
Can anyone imagine President Cool- 
idge writing anything of the sort? 

‘No advances of importance were 
made between the discovery of small- 
pox and the work of Pasteur after 
1870. During this period, there was 
absolute ignorance as to the fundamen- 
tals of bacteriology and immunology, 
upon which most of the practice of 
modern medicine and public health is 
based. 

Let us examine for a moment into 
what this meant. It meant that the 
various communicable diseases raged, 
with no effective weapon to combat 
them with the exception of quarantine: 
it meant that the field of surgery was 
so restricted that abdominal operations 
were impossible: it meant that the 
simplest operation was likely to result 
in death. The absence of knowledge 
of the necessity of cleanliness in all 
surgical operations was responsible for 
the spread of puerperal infection in 
child-bed hospitals, so that we hear 
stories of infection in those days ravag- 
ing whole surgical wards and child-bed 
hospitals alike. Stories, true stories, 


have been told of hospitals in which 
puerperal infections spread to such an 
extent that every mother in the hospi- 
tal died, the infection being carried 


from patient to patient by the physician 
himself. Typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, plague, tuberculosis, vene- 
real disease and other communicable 
diseases made terrific inroads in the 
absence of any effective methods of 
controlling them. 


Science and Sanitation Conserve Life 


But after the advent of Pasteur, 
there came a change. Pasteur dis- 
covered that communicable diseases are 
passed from person to person by tiny 
organisms called bacteria and that for 
each specific disease there is a specific 
organism, that the habits of these or- 
ganisms can be studied, that their 
methods of transference from person to 
person may be discovered and that the 
disease itself may be controlled by 
means furnished by this new type of 
knowledge. One of the most important 
results was that Dr. Lister, a Scottish 
surgeon, after studying the methods of 
Pasteur, applied his newly acquired in- 
formation to the field of surgery and 
laid the foundation ef a wholly new 
system of aseptic surgery. In the field 
of medicine, too, there were many re- 
markable results: but it is impossible 
for me here to describe them in detail, 
or do more than give a few examples. 

To take one or two examples—it was 
discovered that typhoid fever was 
caused by a specific organism, the bacil- 
lus typhosus ; it was “also found that 
typhoid fever, primarily an intestinal 
disorder, was spread by the contamina- 
tion of water supplies ‘with the sewage 
from typhoid infected patients. The 
result was that steps were taken for 
adequate disposal of sewage and for 
the purification of water and milk sup- 
plies, with the result that in well-organ- 
ized cities such as the City of Toronto, 
typhoid has been eliminated altogether. 

Or take another remarkable example. 
Yellow fever and malaria—veritable 
scourges in the tropics particularly—it 
was ascertained, were conveyed by 
means of two kinds of mosquitoes. The 
investigation resulting in the discovery 
of this fact, one of the most dramatic 
pages in the history of preventive 
medicine, resulted in the deaths of 
several investigators before final proof 
of the truth of the theory was sub- 
mitted. It was but the other day be- 
lieved that malaria was conveyed by 
the fogs rising from swamps, and that 
such diseases as yellow fever might be 
carried by means of so-called fomites, 
bed-clothes, dishes and utensils, used 
by patients suffering from this disease. 
Both in the case of malaria and yellow 
fever, volunteers were called for to 
prove that fomites were not responsible 
and that the death-dealing mosquitoes 
were. The volunteers were asked to 
occupy houses recently vacated by in- 
fected patients for protracted. periods. 
They were kept in intimate contact 
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with all of the materials handled by 
the recently departed patients. But in 
the meantime all mosquitoes had been 
eliminated from the house in question 
and mosquito-netting placed over all 
doors and windows. Neither malaria 
nor yellow fever could develop and 
none did in a house such as this. Fur- 
ther experiments were made: well per- 
sons allowed themselves to be bitten by 
stegomyia fasciata and anopheles mos- 
quitoes which were known to have bit- 
ten infected persons: in the case of 
both malaria and yellow fever, infec- 
tions resulted and, as I have stated, 
there were some deaths among the 
volunteer investigators. 

This new knowledge was applied in 
Havana by General Gorgas, who wiped 
out yellow fever by the simple proce- 
dure of cleaning up garbage, draining 
stagnant pools and putting mosquito- 
netting on houses. This discovery also 
showed the very definite relationship 
between health and social organization. 
Applied in Panama, a country previ- 
ously known as the white man’s grave- 
yard, a district littered with the rusted 
machinery of Count De Lesseps who 
had failed in his project of building 
the Panama Canal because of the high 
deathrate among white labourers, it 
immediately made possible the comple- 
tion of this great engineering project 
and exerted a material effect on the 
commercial organization of the world. 

In the present state of our medical 
knowledge, there is no necessity for a 
single case of typhoid—which is after 
all a filth disease—or of diphtheria 
which can and should be prevented. 
Tuberculosis is being successfully met 
and is on the way to join smallpox, 
and other diseases are yielding. 

Our Governor-General, Lord Wil- 
lingdon, has publicly said: “To de- 
velop a race of men with clean minds 
and clean bodies to do great service for 
their nation, is, in any country, one of 
the most important things that can 
possibly be undertaken.” 

Social hygiene is a movement for 
mental, moral and physical as well as 
social health; and social hygiene coun- 
cils ever have all of these in view, and 
not only are concerned for the individ- 
ual but also are working for national 
and racial improvement. 


Citizens’ Assistance Needed 


There may be, in the minds of some, 
a question as to the necessity of a 
voluntary organization taking up this 
task. It is happily true that we have 
in the Dominion as in other civilized 
countries a great many official health 
boards and health officers. But they, 
themselves, have been among the first 
to realize that, if their own work is to 
be effective, it must be carried on with 
the assistance of public-spirited citi- 

(Turn to page 326) 
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What Ails Our Youth? 


E1cutH AVENUE TEMPLE; Memper, Kiwanis CLuB OF 


E are very boastful of 

our civilization. We 

vaunt its wealth, scien- 

tific progress, and its mul- 
tiplicity of conveniences. And yet I 
maintain that we have occasion to 
hang our heads in shame at the fact 
that we have prominently a problem of 
juvenile delinquency. A _ civilization 
must not merely be measured by the 
heights it reaches but also by the 
depths to which it is still held. Not 
what we have achieved and attained 
should be the measure of our accom- 
plishment and worth, but what these 
things make for. With a problem of 
juvenile delinquency of large propor- 
tions on our hands we are not war- 
ranted in boasting of our present 
culture nor may we look forward exult- 
ingly to that future which will spring 
from this present. Unless we so dis- 
pose society as to reduce greatly the 
number of children brought into our 
Courts and Penal Institutions, we shall 
find that what we are suffering now 
will be a mere zephyr to the whirl- 
wind we shall be compelled to reap 
later on. 

The greatest need of our time so- 
cially is to handle adequately with 
proper vision the problem of our chil- 
dren. We have far too many juvenile 
delinquents although the time will 
never come when we shall be entirely 
without this evil. It is incidental to 
an imperfect society. It can, however, 
be reduced to an extent that will make 
it almost negligible. Let us look at 
what I hold to be the sources of this 
delinquency. They are not of recent 
origin. They have long been opera- 
tive. 

In the first place marriage has been 
maintained almost as a rule upon a 
wrong basis. In consequence it is ex- 
tensively only partial success. It has 
not been as it should be a codperative 
union of two people motivated by a 
desire to make a contribution to social 
welfare. It has too commonly been 
almost exclusively a self-centered en- 
terprise and gratification. From this 
source offspring is largely a matter 
of chance wholly undetermined by 
thought of the past or consideration 
of the future. I am confident that 
if the lineage of delinquent children 
were investigated it would be found 
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in numerous instances that there was 
a strain of perversity that should not 
have been perpetuated. In many cases 
I have observed this with unqualified 
certainty. We shall only reduce ju- 
venile delinquency if marriage is lifted 
to the high level of a scrupulous social 
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act undertaken and carried out in keep- 
ing with the principles of eugenic 
knowledge. Let us have enough social 
consciousness to let every child be well- 
born physically and morally as ex- 
tensively as we can determine it and in 
the next generation there will be less 
of a problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Our many morally delinquent chil- 
dren are direct failures of absent or 
inadequate religious training. Moral 
conduct requires the compulsion of 
higher authority. Man is not suffi- 
cient unto himself, in moral ideals and 
determination. This is more particu- 
larly true of children. Such compul- 
sion is furnished by the religious con- 
sciousness. Unfortunately few people 
even in our churches and religious 
schools understand what religion is. 
They confound it with formalism, cer- 
emonialism, denominationalism, and 
theology. This mistake and evil is ag- 
gravated by the incompetent instruc- 
tion in most of our religious schools 
for many years. Instead of being taught 
and inspired there they have been mis- 
led. Good intention has been linked 
with incapability. Many a child has 
been taught by rote the Ten Command- 
ments without the necessary accom- 
panying consciousness of proper reli- 
gious responsibility for them. The 
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training in our religious schools as in 
our public schools has been too entirely 
intellectual and mechanical. In many 
of our churches, especially the more 
successful ones, it is the crowd that 
has been sought often times at the sac- 
rifice of the genuinely religious mes- 
sage. Religion is man’s consciousness 
and conviction of a Supreme Being 
upon whom he is dependent and to 
whom he is responsible. This has not 
been the burden of our religious effort. 
It is not what we have given to our 
children. In consequence they have 
grown up without that training which 
keeps them under moral restraint. We 
shall reduce juvenile delinquency as 
we increase the number and quality of 
our religious schools. I want to see 
every religious school conducted by 
professionally prepared instructors and 
so attractive, as they can be made, 
that children will be more eager to go 
to them than they are to any secular 
school. While today most children do 
not go to a religious school it ought to 
be our ambition to initiate the time 
when no child will want to keep out of 
these schools. 

And yet as helpful as the proper 
disposal of our religious schools will 
be their influence will be neutralized 
and limited unless fathers, mothers, 
and other adults, consciously back up 
and practically carry out the ideals of 
these institutions. To my mind our 
children are dangerously mislead by 
the thoughtless carelessness of their 
parents and the indifferent thought- 
lessness of other adults in the incon- 
sistency of their conduct with their 
convictions. I do not believe it to be 
possible to find a normal man or wom- 
an in our civilization who would re- 
fuse to subscribe to the validity and 
claim of the Ten Commandments. I 
also do not believe that it would be 
easy to find men and women who con- 
sciously have consistently tried to car- 
ry out these Commandments. And yet 
we impose them as Divine and sacred 
upon our children. The child is an 
acute detective. He not only quickly 
detects incongruities but appropriates 
and is guided by them with increased 
latitude of his own. There is so much 
juvenile delinquency because of a wide- 
spread lack of additional proper moral 

(Turn to page 328) 
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Georgia 


NDER the plan which was authorized 

at the January Meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees, the Georgia District is 
making splendid progress in its work on 
behalf of under-privileged children. This 
is largely due to the splendid work of Dr. 
C. C. Harrold, Chairman of the District 
Committee Under-Privileged Child. 

In stimulating the work of club commit- 
tees, Dr. Harrold has visited a number of 
the clubs in the district and reports that the 
work of the district committee has been of 
an educational character in an attempt to 
interpret to the various clubs the ideas and 
ideals of the International committee, with 
special reference to personal service. The 
committee has found in this district that 
many clubs are working directly with in- 


on 


dividual children and rendering to them the 
most needed of personal service, but for 
some reason are extremely modest and slow 
about reporting their work. 

“We are finding in the district an increas 
ing effort to render aid to children along 
educational lines” writes Dr. Harrold, “and 
that a number of clubs are aiding children 
through school and college. We also find 
that a number of clubs are assisting crippled 
children by helping them get into Shrine 
and Scottish Rite Hospitals for Crippled 
Children. One club in the state is doing 
most altruistic work with feeble-minded 
children and another one, wonderful work 
with tubercular children. Both of these 
clubs persist in hiding their light under a 
bushel.” 

Under the auspices of the Georgia State 
Department of Public Welfare a Kiwanis 


program on under-privileged child work 
was broadcast from Station WSB, Atlanta, 
on March 6. District Governor O. A. Pound 
made the introductory address and District 
Chairman C. C. Harrold outlined the ef- 
forts which the Kiwanis clubs of Georgia 
are making along that line. A Kiwanis 
skit, illustrating the results of under-priv- 
ileged child work by Kiwanis clubs was 
put on by representatives of the Kiwanis 
Club of Cornelia. 


* * 


Texas-Oklahoma 


HE stress laid upon inter-club visitation 

by District Governor H. G. Hatfield has 
resulted in numerous gatherings in the two 
states during the early months of the new 
administration. 




















District Attendance Averages for the Year 1927 
(According to monthly reports of clubs received at Inter national Headquarters) 
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One hundred Kiwanians attended the in- 
ter-club meeting held in Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, on April 10, the Haskell and 
Tahlequah clubs being guests. Tahlequah 
furnished the program of music, comic 
dancing and an address on “The Value of 
Inter-Club Meetings” was given by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Otto C. Seymour of Division 
VI. Past Governor James Powell and Past 
Lieutenant Governor Forrester Brewster 
were present and addressed the gathering. 

Weslaco, Texas, Kiwanians were hosts at 
an inter-club meeting with the Mercedes 
club members as the guests of the occasion. 

Two hundred and fifty Kiwanians and 
their wives were present at the inter-club 
banquet held in Ardmore, Oklahoma, April 
24, the Gainesville, Sherman and Denton, 
Texas, and Sulphur and Pauls Valley, Okla- 
homa, clubs being represented by large 
delegations. Governor Hatfield was present 
and made the principal address, and other 
features of the program were furnished by 
each of the visiting clubs. Dancing was en- 
joyed at the Ardmore Country Club follow- 
ing the banquet. 

Three additional clubs have been built— 
Hollis and Thomas, Oklahoma, and Sinton, 
Texas. The charter was presented to the 
Hollis club on May 9, to Thomas on April 26 
and Sinton on May 3. These three clubs 
bring the total in the district to ninety-four, 
eleven having been built since the first of the 
year. 

The North Fort Worth club was chartered 
on April 11, Governor Hatfield making the 
presentation while International Trustee O. 
Sam Cummings, was the principal speaker. 

Plans for the district convention to be held 
in Dallas, September 3 and 4, are going 
forward rapidly under the direction of J. M. 
England of the Dallas club. 

The Duncan, Oklahoma, club issued a 
Kiwanis edition of the local weekly news- 
paper on April 12, members of the club 
making up the staff for the day. A twenty- 
page section was devoted to Kiwanis ac- 
tivities and photographs of each member of 
the club. Similar editions are being planned 
by clubs at Jacksonville and Henrietta, 
Texas, and Tonkawa and Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, in connection with the publicity 
campaign of the district Committee on Pub- 
licity. 


Tllinois-Eastern Iowa 


EORIA, Illinois, never had a better Ki- 

wanis meeting than the assembly which 
gathered on April 11 to do homage to In- 
ternational President Henry C. Heinz. Four 
hundred men partook of the banquet in his 
honor, with the clubs of Chillicothe, Elm- 
wood, Princeville and Peoria acting as joint 
hosts, and Past Governor George Shurtleff 
acting as toastmaster. 

Songs were interspersed during the ban- 
quet, after which the toastmaster appointed 
District Governor Kaywin Kennedy of 
Bloomington as conductor of the singing 
contest between the host clubs. The Victory 
Trophy was awarded to the Chillicothe club 
and Past Governor Shurtleff, the donor, 
made the presentation speech. 

Governor Kennedy also gave a short talk, 
emphasizing his slogan, “Individual Re- 
sponsibility” and advising of plans being 


made to hold several large rural gatherings 
to bring the farmer and city man closer to- 
gether. International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker gave a short talk on Kiwanis fel- 
lowship and Lee Wilson of Peoria initiated 
the newest members of the host clubs into 





Handsome trophy presented to the Kiwanis Club 
of Chillicothe, Illinois, winner of the singing 
contest for Kiwanis clubs of Peoria County, by 
George Shurtleff, Past District Governor of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. The presentation 
was made at a dinner complimenting International 
President Henry C. Heinz. The inscription on the 
trophy reads as follows: “Song Contest, Peoria 
County Kiwanis Clubs, April 11, 1928, Peoria, 
Illinois. Shurtleff Trophy, won by Chillicothe.” 
Kiwanis. In introducing the guest of honor, 
Mr. Shurtleff gave a brief resumé of Presi- 
dent Heinz’s business career and the step- 
ping stones in Kiwanis by which he reached 
the highest office. 

In presenting his subject Mr. Heinz built 
a Kiwanis temple, starting with the original 
slogan “We Trade’ which in 1919 was 
changed to “We Build” and filling in with 
the more important achievements of Kiwanis 
International and help given by Kiwanis 
in making better citizens, promoting better 
business relations, as well as helping under- 
privileged children and lending a helping 
hand in the betterment of local conditions. 
He gave Georgia Kiwanians credit for as- 
sisting the farmers in recent years in using 
the land for the cultivation of tobacco in- 
stead of only for cotton. 

A delegation from the Waukegan, IIlinois, 
Kiwanis club extended an invitation to at- 
tend the 1928 Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
Convention in that city, September 24-26. 

Among the clubs having members in at- 
tendance were Waukegan, Rockford, Cham- 
paign, Decatur, Hamilton, Aledo, Eureka, 
Galesburg, Washington, Bradford, Spring- 
field, Dixon, Wyoming, Chillicothe, Henry, 
Monmouth, East St. Louis, Elmwood, Chi- 
cago, Princeville, Pekin, Peoria, Burlington, 
Iowa, and Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs, Heinz accompanied her husband and 
was guest of honor at a dinner in the Black 
Partridge room, all the ladies attending the 
meeting after dinner. Roses in abundance 
were presented to the first lady of Kiwanis, 
and toward the end of the meeting, Dr. S. 
B. La Due, musical director of the Chilli- 
cothe Kiwanis club, in behalf of the host 
clubs, presented President Heinz with a 
view of the Illinois River, taken from the 
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watch tower, looking north, with Chillicothe 
“just around the corner.” The singing of 
“America” closed the meeting. 


* # * 


Ohio 


HIO Kiwanians are looking forward to 
the International Convention in Seattle 
in June, and from the reservations which 
Secretary Land has received, it is evident 
that the district will be well represented, 
despite the great distance. According to 
latest reports from the district secretary’s 
office seventy-five had signed up for the 
complete tour, including Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, while a smaller number have 
made reservations for the trip so they can 
go direct to Seattle and return the same way. 
The Akron club leads the reservation list 
with twenty-nine reservations. The “Rub- 
ber City” contingent has declared its inten- 
tion of making its famous red hats as well 
known in Seattle as they have been in the 
various convention cities of Ohio. Seventeen 
clubs in the Ohio District are represented in 
the list of reservations so far and as many 
more are expected before the lists close. 

While the preparations to take a good 
delegation to Seattle have been under way, 
the Cleveland club, aided by the 13 other 
clubs of Cuyahoga County, has been busy 
making plans for the Ohio District Con- 
vention to be held October 1-3 in Cleveland. 
All committees have been appointed to 
handle the various details of the convention. 
Each of the 14 clubs is represented in com- 
mittee assignments and plans are being made 
to make this convention the greatest ever 
held in Ohio, It is the first convention to be 
staged under the auspices of a group of 
clubs. 

The clubs of Division VI held a successful 
inter-club meeting at Dover, April 17, at 
which Governor Fox was the principal 
speaker. More than 300 were in attendance. 

Officers of the clubs of each division have 
met at least once this year with district and 
division heads and Kiwanis policies and ac- 
tivities have been thoroughly discussed and 
reviewed. 

* * * 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


HE clubs in the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 

gan District are all active. From reports 
on file this district will be well represented 
at the International Convention in Seattle. 
A special train equipped with every modern 
convenience will leave Milwaukee over the 
C. M. St. P. & P. Railroad on the evening 
of June 14 to accommodate the delegates 
and their friends from this district. Several 
stops will be made enroute to break the 
monotony of a continuous trip. At Mc- 
Loughlin a Pow-Wow will be given by the 
Sioux Indians from the Standing Rock In- 
dian Reservation; at Three Forks the cow- 
boys and cowgirls will stage a real wild 
west rodeo; at Spokane the Kiwanis club 
will entertain the travelers with an auto- 
mobile ride around the city. The “Special” 
will arrive in Seattle at 8:50 P. M. Sunday, 
June 17. 

The Milwaukee club will extend an in- 
vitation to Kiwanis International to hold 
the 1929 convention in its city. Every club 
in the district is enthusiastically championing 
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Milwaukee's claim for recognition to enter- 
tain International. 

The Beaver Dam club held a birthday 
the evening of Tuesday, 
of neighboring clubs 


anniversary on 
April 24 with members 


as guests. Governor 
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as host, was indeed a successful event and 
pledged anew the firm friendship and good 
will that has so long existed between the two 
countries. 

Not only did the observance bring out a 





June, 1928 


Executive Committee met for dinner with an 
executive meeting following. The general 
situation in the district was discussed and 
each lieutenant governor reported on the 








Bert F. Zinn con | nie Sepak 
gratulated this club for ‘ ‘ 
the fine spirit mani- | 
fested in carrying out 
the thoughts of Ki- 
wanis by building for 
better and lasting 
friendships. He _ ex- 


pressed his sincere ap- 
preciation to every club 
in the district for the | 
excellent that is 
being done to maintain 
and extend the high 
standards of Kiwanis. 
Dr. George E. Parisoe 
speaker of the 
evening and delivered 
a fine address entitled 
Bleachers into 


work 


was 


“From 


e 





clubs in his division. sss 
Kentucky- 
Tennessee 


HREE clubs have 
been chartered in 
the district this year. 
The Covington, Ken- 
tucky, club received its 
charter from Lieuten- 
ant Governor Fred 
Mutchler; Lieutenant 
Governor R. B. Taylor 
presented the charter 
to the Greenville, Ken- 
tucky, club and District 
Governor Jarvis pre- 
sided at the Elizabeth- 
town, Tennessee, char- 
ter meeting. 
This district 
unite with Indiana on 





will 








the Game.” 


clubs 


Eighteen 
250 mem- 
bers were present. 

On Thursday eve- 
ning, April 26, an inter- 
club meeting was held 
at Mineral Point. Two 
hundred Kiwanians 
and their wives from the clubs at Dodge- 
ville, Platteville, Lancaster, Darlington and 
Monroe joined with the Mineral Point club 
District Governor Zinn 


with 


President, Cuyahoga 


Ohie District; Fred C. 


in this gathering. 
spoke on “Kiwanis Ideals.” 

Che Whitewater, Wisconsin, club received 
its charter on April 27. President F. H. 
Hyer of the Whitewater Normal School was 
installed as President and Floyd L. Jolliffe 
as Secretary. Lieutenant Governor Harrison 
L. Garner was the principal speaker at this 
occasion. He gave a complete history of 
Kiwanis and stressed the ideals for which 
Kiwanis stands. Governor Zinn presented 
the charter and delivered it into the keeping 
of the new club’s officers in a manner that 
brought a keen realization to every person 
present that Kiwanis stands as a builder of 
all things that tend to make men better, and 
life happier. 


** « 
New England 
EARLY three hundred Kiwanians 


gathered at the Falmouth Hotel, Port- 
land, on Tuesday evening, April 24 from all 
over Maine, Massachusetts and Canada, to 
celebrate Canadian Day. The speaker of 
the occasion, Reverend William J. Johnston 
of the Montreal club gave a stirring address 
ov the building of a bridge of. friendship 
and will between Canada and the 
United States. He pictured Canada as seen 
through the windows of history, Providence 
and the future, and he outlined the part that 
Kiwanis can play in fostering better re- 
lations between these two great countries. 
The United States was recognized by the 
speaker not only as the Dominion’s nearest 
neighbor but her best friend. This friend- 


good 


ship has continued unbroken for 111 years 
and Dr. Johnston believes it will always re- 
main unbroken. 

This affair, with the Portland club acting 


Falls 


Kiwanians who planned inter-club meeting at Kent, Ohio, together with the principal guests of honor, 
International President Henry C, Heinz and International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. Top row: J. 
Pritchard Smith, Secretary, Cuyahoga Falls club; G. C. Baner, Trustee, Akron; Walter Schnabel, 


club; J. W. Trego, Trustee, Barberton. 


International Secretary; Henry C. 


W. Parker, 
Ohio District. 


large number of Maine Kiwanians but it 
also was honored by the presence of Gov- 
ernor Ernest F. McGregor and Dr. Harold 
J. Toward of Waterville, acting lieutenant 
governor of the district, who attended in the 
absence of Lieutenant Governor Charles W. 
Diggery of Sanford. Other guests included 
George A. Thompson of the Allston- 
Brighton club, Major Martyn H. Shute, 
Captain Bell of the Fifth Infantry and Ed- 
ward C. Elliott of the Montreal club. 

In addition to the outstanding address by 
Dr. Johnston, many other features were in- 
cluded to make the evening a memorable 
one. First came an old-fashioned minstrel 
show staged by a group from the Saco- 
Biddeford club, which brought warm ap- 
plause, and later the presentation of a silver 
cup to the Westbrook club, which had the 
largest percentage of members in attendance 
at the meeting. The roll call of the visiting 
clubs showed Auburn-Lewiston with 35 
present; Norway-Paris, 11; Augusta 3; 
Waterville 8; Bangor 3; Sanford 18; Saco- 
Biddeford 33; and Westbrook 46. 

A particularly impressive feature of the 
evening was the advancing of the flags of 
the two nations which was carried out under 
the direction of Major Edward E. Phil- 
brook, past governor and a member of the 
Canadian Day Committee. Glowing trib- 
utes to each flag were-paid by Major Phil- 
brook. The ‘American flag was pictured 
as having never known defeat and carrying 
glorious traditions wrapped within its folds, 
while referring to the Canadian Union Jack, 
the speaker told of its glorious past and the 
sacrifices that men have made for it. “We 
honor that flag and give it place in our 
hearts” the speaker concluded. 

On Tuesday, May 8, at the Parker House, 
Boston, a general meeting of all district 
committee chairmen was held. At that time 
the group considered the plans: which each 
committee had made. In the evening the 


Middle: 
President, Barberton; A. A. Hilkert, President, Akron; P. P. Gott, Secretary, Akron; Pete Land, 
Secretary, Ohio District; Dr. T. H. Schmidt, Trustee, Kent. Bottom: Wilby G. Hyde, Past Governor, 
Heinz, International Pres< 


ident; Clarence E. Fox, Governor, Ohio District; Howard S. Smith, Immediate Past Governor, 


the trip to Seattle and 
a special train will be 
used. A number of 
Kiwanians are in- 
terested in the trip and 
the district expects to 
have a good delegation. 

In keeping with 
Governor Jarvis’ plan for each division to 
hold a meeting before the convention, three 
meetings have been held. Under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant Governor R. E. Barclay a 
splendid meeting was held at Etowah with 
all the clubs in the division represented. 
Lieutenant Governor Clyde B. Emert held a 
fine meeting at Newport with the clubs of 
his division represented. Governor Jarvis 
was the principal speaker on this occasion. 
Large delegations attended the meeting at 
Elizabethtown under the supervision of 
Lieutenant Governor Mutchler. 

Clarksville had the honor of entertaining 
International President Heinz and Mrs. 
Heinz in the early spring. 


Cc F. Marshall, 


* * * 


(California-Nevada 


A the time for the International Con- 
vention at Seattle approaches, consider- 
able interest and enthusiasm is apparent 
throughout the California-Nevada District. 
From information received to date it is rea- 
sonably safe to estimate that approximately 
five hundred persons from this district will 
attend. 

The official trip will be by boat on board 
the “H. F. Alexander.” In addition to this 
means of travel a large number will make 
the trip by train and many are planning to 
motor. Official headquarters for this dis- 
trict have been made at the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. 

During the last month two new clubs have 
been added to the roll of the district; one 
in Division XI under the direction of 
Lieutenant Governor H. W. Brewer, Jr., 
known as the Beach Suburbs, San Diego 
club, and the other in Division III at Palm- 
dale under Lieutenant Governor Herbert J. 
Penfield. Both clubs are strong and valu- 
able additions and afford additional oppor- 
tunities for everyone to make new friends 
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while enjoying genuine Kiwanis fellowship. 

During the month of March all previous 
attendance records for the district were 
broken. A brief summary of what has been 
accomplished by the clubs follows: The 
district average reached 91.82%; 16 clubs 
maintained 100% records for the month of 
March; 30 clubs maintained a record of 
99% or better; 50 clubs maintained a record 
of 95% or better; 70 clubs were above the 
district average of 91.82%; 2 clubs only re- 
ported less than 75%. 

Sometime ago the District Committee on 
Efficiency Contest completed its work of re- 
viewing and grading 1927 efficiency reports 
and the following clubs were selected as 
winners in their respective divisions: White 
Division, Tujunga; Blue Division, East- 
lake-Oakland; Silver Division, Long Beach; 
Gold Division, Oakland. 

District committee chairmen have had able 
support from their committees and close 
contact has been made with all club com- 
mittee chairmen. Definite plans and sug- 
gestions for unified functioning have been 
submitted through bulletins, which should 
result in efficient progress being made by 
every club and by the entire district as a 


unit. 


Pacific-Northwest 


AY was the month of divisional con- 

ferences and District Governor A. H. 
Syverson was fortunately able to arrange 
his affairs to attend each of them. The 
following schedule was carried out: May 3, 
Division VI under Lieutenant Governor 
Chas. F. Walker at Portland, Oregon; May 
4, Division VII under Lieutenant Governor 
Henry E. Morris at Salem, Oregon; May 5, 
Division VIII under Lieutenant Governor 
Jay H. Upton at Roseburg, Oregon; May 
10, Division III under Lieutenant Governor 
Fred J. Cullen at Tacoma, Washington; 
May 11, Division II, under Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Stanley W. Brown at University 
Seattle, Washington; May 12, Division I, 
under Lieutenant 


nett O. Swain, District Trustee; and Orville 
W. Pierson, Secretary. 

Increased interest is being shown in the 
International Attendance Contest. The 
average of all the clubs in the district for 
March was 83.26% with the live wire clubs 
of Centralia, Elma and Puyallup leading 
the list with a number of 100% meetings. 

Vocational guidance work seems to lead 
in its interest for the clubs. Progress along 
this line of endeavor is reported by Albany, 
Anacortes, Ashland, Astoria, Auburn, Bend, 
Bremerton, Camas, Cle Elum, Coeur d’Alene, 
Corvallis, Klamath Falls, New Westminster, 
Pendleton, Portland, St. Helens, Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Vancouver, B. C., and 
Victoria. 

The Bremerton club is busily working out 
plans to entertain the ladies attending the 
International Convention at Seattle by a 
steamer trip across Puget Sound to the 
Bremerton Navy Yard where the Pacific 
fleet is based. 

To the Vancouver, B. C., club will fall the 
delightful duty of entertaining many hun- 
dreds of Kiwanians. who will make the 
official pilgrimage to the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial to Warren G. 
Harding in Stanley Park, Vancouver. The 
day following the convention has been set 
for the visit and the pleasures of the day 
will commence with a breakfast to be served 
at the Vancouver Hotel, famous mecca of 


world travelers. 
* * * 


Michigan 

Cy 400 Kiwanians and Kiwani- 

queens of the Michigan District and 
the Michigan District and the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District gathered in the 
Crystal ball-room of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, April 10, to greet President 
Henry C. Heinz and the first lady of Ki- 
wanis. 

The meeting opened with a_ banquet 
served in the ball-room and its annex. Dis- 
trict Governor Archie N. Case, Jackson, pre- 
sided. Walter G. Fenton, song leader for 
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the Kiwanis Club of Mt. Clemens, was in 
charge of the singing. Cornet solos were 
contributed by Albert E. Buss, Detroit, ac- 
companied by Russell C. Kloetzel, Southwest 
Detroit, and vocal numbers were presented 
by the quartet of the Kiwanis Club of 
Northwest Detroit, consisting of Wayne 
VanDyne, Fred Pilgrim, Waldo Gutowsky, 
and Nick Solowich; Harry A. McDonald, 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Detroit ; 
and the quartet of the Kiwanis Club of 
Windsor, Ontario. 

The invocation was pronounced by Rev. 
N.-S. Sichterman, President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Port Huron, after which members 
of the Greater Detroit Kiwanis Convention 
Committee, who were in charge of the meet- 
ing, were introduced to the audience. Short 
addresses were made by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Gerald A. Wilson, International 
Trustee Michael A. Gorman, and Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, after 
which Past International President Victor 
M. Johnson introduced President and Mrs. 
Heinz. 

“The reason for the existence of Kiwanis 
International is to build the temple of hu- 
manity,” President Heinz said in his address, 
the principal offering of the evening. “The 
plans and specifications for this temple are 
the stated objects and objectives of Kiwanis 
International.” 

Mrs. Heinz was guest of honor at a re- 
ception held in the home of Mr, and Mrs. 
Clive Helferich. Wives of the Executive 
Committee and chairmen of sub-committees 
of the Greater Detroit Kiwanis Convention 
Committee were in charge of the reception. 


The Xiwanis Club of Northeast Detroit, 
the forty-third club in the district, received 
its charter at the Lake Shore Country Club, 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan, April 28. Three 
hundred Michigan Kiwanians and Kiwani- 
queens attended. 


Greetings from Kiwanis International 
were extended by Field Representative 
Franklin H. Kean, and the principal 


address of the evening was given by Rev. N. 
S. Sichterman, Presi- 





Governor Robin  V. 
Welts at Victoria, B. 
C.; May 18, Division 
IV (divided) under 
Lieutenant Governor 
Mark M. Moulton at 
Yakima, Washington, 
and on May 19 at 
Pendleton, Oregon ; 
May 26, Division V un- 
der Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Arthur L. Earin 
at Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. 

Lieutenant Governor 
Stanley W. Brown of 
Division II was the 
prime mover in the 
building of the seventy- 
fourth club at Enum- 
claw, Washington, 
which was completed 
on April 10, with dele- 
gations present from 
Buckley, Puyallup, Ta- 
coma, Seattle and 
Auburn. Officers 
elected were: Harry E. 
Fisher, President; Ben- 
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Before the sponsoring of the Ontario, Oregon, Kiwanis club by the Payette, Idaho, club, rivalry 

was bitter between these two towns for both local and tourist trade. 

relationships did what other efforts had failed to do—it welded together in bonds of mutual under- 

standing the leading men of the two cities, as this picture proves. 

were erected at the intersections north and south of both cities with signboards pointing towards 
Payette and Ontario telling of the day and place where the meetings are held. 


The interchange of social 


Kiwanis International emblems 


dent of the Kiwanis 
Club of Port Huron. 
The charter was pre- 
sented by District Gov- 
ernor Archie N. Case 
and it was accepted by 
Ralph Hileman, Presi- 
dent of the new club. 
Over 200 Kiwanians 
representing the North- 
west Detroit, Ecorse, 
Wyandotte, Wayne, 
Ypsilanti, Chelsea and 
Ann Arbor clubs, met 
in Plymouth for the 
first inter-club meeting 
to be held in that city. 
On this occasion 
splendid addresses 
were given by District 
Governor Case, Lieu- 
tenant Governor 
George Millage, Robert 
J. Jolliffe, President of 
the Plymouth club, Roy 
E. Crowe, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Plymouth 
club, and Rev. Dr. 
George L. Nuckolls. 











Junior Police of Oklahoma City — 
Kiwanis (lub Sponsors Safety Work—(oiperates with Schools 
By BRUCE McCLELLAND, Jr. 


PresiDENT, Kiwanis CLus oF OKLAHOMA CiTy 


HAT a pity it is that in 

spite of everything I can 

do, some of these children 

that you see running and 
playing there will be crippled for life 
or perhaps killed before the week is 
over, by accidents that could be pre- 
vented. I wish there were something 
that I could do to make them realize 
the danger.” 

The speaker was Hon. O. A. Cargill, 
Mayor of Oklahoma City. He was 
seated in an automobile in front of one 
of the large grade schools of Oklahoma 
City, talking to Mr. H. G. Hatfield, 
formerly the Chairman of the Safety 
First Committee of the Kiwanis club 
of that city, now Governor of the 
Texas-Oklahoma Kiwanis District. 


This was in September, 1925. The 
school term had just begun. Children 


were running into the street, chasing 
balls and playing games; automobiles 
were passing, some slowly, others with 
considerable speed—all too fast to stop 
should a child slip and fall. 

The Mayor continued, “If the funds 
were at my disposal, I would have a 
policeman at every corner around every 
school in Oklahoma City. Of course, 
with forty-eight schools that would be 
out of the question, but the ‘slow’ and 
‘stop’ signs on the pavement don’t keep 
the children out of the street.” 

“Why don’t you pick out some of 
the pupils of these schools whom the 
principals can recommend and the other 
pupils look up to and make them po- 
licemen ? Wouldn't that solve the dif- 
ficulty ?” said Mr. Hatfield. 

“A fine idea,” said the Mayor. “I 
believe with the assistance of the Ki- 
wanis club, it can be done.” And so 
the idea of the Junior Police in Okla- 
homa City came into being. 

It was quite evident that there would 
be many problems in connection with 
such an organization. So much would 
depend upon the proper selection of 
those to act as Junior Police. Just 
how would the idea strike the superin- 
tendent and principals of schools, also 
the parents? Just what would the 
other pupils think about having some 
of their number created policemen to 
tell them what they should and should 
not do, and then who was to see to it 
that these young officers in their youth- 
ful enthusiasm would not make of it a 


joke and thereby defeat the very pur- 
pose for which such an organization 
would be created ? 

The idea, however, seemed a good 
one. The Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma 
City, found that the sponsoring of such 
a plan would be quite in line with its 
Safety First activities. A committee 
was appointed to work out the idea and 
if possible perfect such an organiza- 
tion. It was suggested that there should 
be an organization in every school, and 
that there should be some form of con- 
stitution that could be used as a guide 
for handling not only the Junior Po- 
lice, but other safety activities. 

When the idea was presented to Mr. 
J. R. Barton, Superintendent of 
Schools in Oklahoma City, he imme- 
diately saw the possibilities of such an 
organization if properly handled, and 
assured the Kiwanis club of his hearty 
codperation. The parochial schools in 
Oklahoma City likewise expressed their 
hearty approval of the plan. 

A constitution was drafted provid- 
ing for an organization to be known as 


the “Safety League of Oklahoma 
City,” to be in every school. The ob- 


ject of this League was, “To work in 
conjunction with the Kiwanis club in 
the prevention of accidents and dan- 
gerous practices in and around 
schools.” 

Two classes of membership were 
provided for—active and associate ; ac- 
tive membership consisting of two rep- 
resentatives from each grade from the 
fourth through the high schools and 
the associate membership consisting of 
all other pupils in school. To become 
a member, a pupil was required to 
faithfully observe a safety code for a 
period of at least one month and to 
have done something indicating an ap- 
preciation of a dangerous situation. 

The Junior Police, consisting of one 
captain and ten members in each school, 
were to be elected by members of the 
Safety League. They were to be sub- 
ject to removal by the principals of 
the schools and the officers of the 
league for violation of the safety 
pledge, disobedience of school regula- 
tions and unsatisfactory scholarship. 
These Junior Police so elected were to 
receive a police commission from the 
Mayor of Oklahoma City in the form 
provided by law identical with that 
issued to other policemen on the Okla- 
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homa City police force, except that 
they were to be designated “Junior 
Police,” and were also to receive spe- 
cially designed police stars. They were 
likewise to be equipped with large red 
flags to be used in halting traffic in and 
around the schools and were to have 
the customary police whistles. 

The Safety Leagues were soon or- 
ganized and the Junior Police soon 
elected, and the matter of the presenta- 
tion of commissions and stars was set 
for a definite date, October 24, 1925. 
All Junior Police were required to be 
at the designated place to receive these 
commissions and stars as well as in- 
structions concerning their duties. At 
the appointed time, some 350 boys and 
girls presented themselves. Hon. O. A. 
Cargill, Mayor of Oklahoma City; 
Mr. J. R. Barton, Superintendent of 
Schools ; members of the School Board ; 
the President of the Kiwanis club; Mr. 
W. R. Emerson; the then Chairman of 
the Safety First Committee, Mr. C. A. 
Donnell; Mr. H. G. Hatfield, and a 
large number of the members of the 
Kiwanis club were present. The meet- 
ing was unusual in that as far as it 
was known it was the first of its kind 
in this country. There were serious 
talks by representatives of the Kiwanis 
club, by the superintendent of schools, 
and by the Mayor. The Junior Police 
were duly sworn in, commissioned, and 
presented with their stars—the badges 
of their authority. The gravity with 
which they received their authority, the 
interest with which they listened to in- 
structions and the gratification they 
exhibited established beyond question 
the fact that they were deeply im- 
pressed by the talks and that their in- 
tentions were right. 

Thus the Junior Police movement 
was launched. It was an experiment 
and just how it would work, no one 
could tell. In order, however, to use 
every possible precaution that the priv- 
ileges granted these Junior Policemen 
would not be abused, and that the ob- 
ligations would be taken seriously, 
sponsors for each school—forty-eight 
in number—were appointed from the 
Kiwanis club. The duty of a sponsor 
was to constantly keep in touch with 
the principal of the school for which he 
was appointed, as well as the captain 
of the Junior Police, to visit the school 
frequently, make suggestions abovt 
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Safety First activities and to observe 
whether or not anything was being ac- 
complished by the organization. 

The duties of the Junior Police are 
to guard dangerous street crossings, 
standing at the curb and not in the 
street; to enforce traffic rules and 
ordinances on the streets and adjacent 
to or near the school grounds, and re- 
port violations of traffic rules and 
ordinances direct to the Police Depart- 
ment of Oklahoma City, such reports 
to be subject to such action thereon with 
reference to arrest and prosecution as 
the Mayor and Chief of Police may 
determine upon. They were likewise 


given care of the school grounds with 
authority to preserve order, stop fights, 
warn against unsafe games, look out 
for fires, to have charge of fire drills 
and to regulate the pupils in marching 
in and through the school building. 

So successful was the Junior Police 
for the school year of 1925-26 that 
when school re-convened in the fall of 
1926, there was practically a unan- 
imous demand for its reorganization 
for the year 1926-27. Plans went for- 
ward rapidly and in the fall of 1926, 
465 Junior Policemen—more than one 
hundred more than the previous year— 
were given stars and duly commis- 


sioned, and in the fall of 1927 more 
than 500 were sworn in. 

This small army of law enforce- 
ment officers is now functioning in a 
splendid manner. Almost every day, 
reports come in of something of out- 
standing merit which one of these 
young officers has done. Not long ago, 
one of them, after school hours when 
a fire occurred in a neighborhood and 
no police was present, took the place 
of a grown officer and stopped traffic, 
made way for the fire engines and ma- 
terially assisted the firemen in getting 
to the fire and had the situation well 

(Turn to page 328) 





Successful Vocational Guidance Work of 
Milwaukee Kiwanis Club 


By EDGAR A. BIENENSTOCK 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


HEN our committee first 

met, the members for the 

most part being business 

men, we desired to reduce 
the work to systematized machine-like 
methods, like production systems in 
manufacturing plants. 

We had no precedents to follow. A 
careful search into the mass of 
pamphlets, and magazine articles failed 
to disclose where any service club, 
without the active aid of outside paid 
officials, such as school principals, and 
vocational directors, had accomplished 
any except sporadic and anemic results, 
Under these conditions, the committee, 
consisting of Kiwanians Held, Schade, 
Sattler, Osborne, Castelman, and my- 
self applied itself to the problem. The 
result has been a series of experiments. 

Our first plan was to interest the 
high school principals, who readily ap- 
proved our general aim, and gladly 
agreed to assist to the extent of their 
power. The latter sent us selected 
names of boys about to leave their in- 
stitutions to engage in industry. In 
one case, the North Division High, the 


' writer was asked to address a noon 


meeting of about two hundred boys to 
encourage their thought toward ob- 
taining vocational guidance as a means 
to fitting themselves for vocations to 
which their natural aptitudes made 
them most suitable. Later, the com- 
mittee assumed charge of a vocational 
guidance dinner at this same school, 
ably assisted by some thirty Kiwanians, 
after which the evening was spent in 
counseling with approximately one 
hundred young men, as to their futures. 


Kiwanis CLus or MILWAUKEE 


Some of our members participated in 
the vocational guidance dinner of the 
West Division High, directed by Ki- 
wanian Shong, principal of that school. 

The committee decided, before it 
had gone too far into this work, that it 
would be wise to go slowly until we 
were sure we had the right system; 
therefore, we took but thirty boys as a 
first group to work upon. Our club 
members were asked to take these young 
men in tow—one boy to one member, 
meeting with them as often as con- 
venient for the purpose of obtaining 
the boy’s confidence first, then an ap- 
praisal of his abilities and natural 
talents, and then a definite decision as 
to exactly what vocation the boy was 
really best suited for, and in which his 
ability would best benefit himself and 
society. 

The enthusiasm with which our Ki- 
wanians assumed these tasks is very 
gratifying, and the committee wishes 
to express its deep appreciation; with- 
out that hearty codperation, the work 
of your committee would have been 
almost a total failure. But there is a 
fascination about these helpful contacts 
with young men, and the study of their 
mental equipment that must attract the 
most prosaic of us. Many of our Ki- 
wanians expressed to members of your 
committee their keen enjoyment of these 
contacts. 

But the experiment did not work as 
well as we hoped. A majority of the 
boys were not thoroughly sold on the 
proposition, and after one or two con- 
ferences with their sponsors, dropped 
off and faded from the picture. As 


near as we could learn, their reason was 
that they felt that they were obeying 
the instructions of their school prin- 
cipals; their hearts thus were not 
wholly in the scheme. 

About a third, however, did stick to 
the ship and are coming along nicely. 
Positions have been found for several, 
whose period of counsel is finished. 

The next experiment provided for 
volunteering upon the part of the boy. 
That seemed to hold out the hope of 
effective results; but no matter how 
completely and temptingly the commit- 
tee worded the notices, still, the boys 
were not sold. 

Our next move, therefore, is to ar- 
range for some of our Kiwanians to 
visit the various high schools at times 
set by their principals to deliver brief 
talks upon the advantages of vocational 
guidance, advantages to the individual 
and to the community and nation. 
These inspirational talks are depended 
upon to arouse in the youth a desire to 
request of their principals Kiwanis 
vocational guidance. Experience thus 
far has led the committee to the belief 
that unless there is a strong desire on 
the boy’s part, he does not respond well 
to the treatment. The thing, there- 
fore, is to work the boy up to a point 
of actually feeling a strong urge. We 
are assured of fine codperation on the 
part of school authorities, and their 
enthusiastic approval. 

During the early part of last year, 
there was held a vocational guidance 
meeting of the entire club. Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Milton C. 

(Turn to page 330) 
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Lexington, Virginia, Celebrates Anni- 
versary of Battle of San Jacinto 

On April 21, members of the Lexington, 
Virginia, Kiwanis club celebrated the 92nd 
anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto by 
laying a wreath on the monument to Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, erected last June by the 
Kiwanis clubs of Houston, Texas, and Lex- 
ington, Virginia, on the Lee Highway near 
limber Ridge, the birthplace of the famous 
lexan. 

Dr. William T. 
Engineering at Washington and Lee Univer- 


Lyle, professor of Civil 
sity, was the speaker of the occasion. After 
a brief address in which Dr. Lyle paid glow- 
ing tribute to the hero of the Lone Star state, 
a wreath of bluebonnets, the Texas flower, 
The wreath 
was bound by a blue and white ribbon bear- 
ing in letters of gold the words “San Jacinto, 
April 21, 1836.” 


was placed on the monument. 


Ashland, Kentucky, Has Unique Plan to 
Raise Money 

“Making something out of nothing” is the 
difficult trick accomplished by the Ashland, 
Kentucky, Kiwanis club this year, with 
rather pleasing results, 

By following out a plan conceived by the 
President, Homer E. Tate, more than three 
hundred dollars was raised at no cost to the 
Ihe funds are to be used for the milk 
and ice fund which Ashland Kiwanians 
have maintained for several years for under- 


club. 


privileged children, 

The plan, in brief, is the collection and 
sale of tin foil and lead foil through the co- 
operation of the city’s school children. A box 
for depositing the foil was placed in every 
room of every school in the city, and the 
pupils were told of the purpose of the col- 


lection and asked to preserve and bring in 
all the foil which they could find, 
sult has been more than gratifying. 
One member of the club was made re- 
sponsible for the collection in each school. 
Each week he brought the boxes of foil to 


The re- 





The Kiwanis Club of Glendale, California, is taking an active part in community life. 


a central location where they were weighed. 
It was necessary to keep the lead and tin 
foil separate, but this was not difficult when 
the children were shown the difference. They 
took a great interest in the work and rivalry 
ran high between the schools for the number 
of pounds collected. 

Most important of all, this source, to- 
gether with the regular contribution by 
members, will enable the Ashland club to 
furnish a greater number of children with 
milk and ice this summer. 


+ eS 


Northern Cambria, Pennsylvania, Tree- 
Bordered Highway Memorial to 
Mothers 

Shrines of all kinds have been built all 
over the world in testimony of deeds of 
valor, of exemplary lives, of sacrifice, of 
exploit, but in Cambria county there has 
been born a new and beautiful idea, a 
“Tree Shrine,” in memory of mothers. 

Already the idea is spreading rapidly 
through western and central counties of 
the state, and those who originated it, or 
who have become interested, look forward 
hopefully to the time when every highway 
in the commonwealth will be bordered by 
trees, which, stretching their branches in 
great natural Gothic arches over every 
thoroughfare, will form a huge vaulted 
cathedral founded in the memory of mother- 
hood. 

The idea originated with the Northern 
Cambria, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club, and 
already this organization has obtained per- 
mission from Secretary of Highways Stewart 
to name a part of the state highway system 
in this vicinity as “Mothers’ Highway.” 
The roadways to be so designated inclose 
the almost circular area lying between 
Barnesboro, Hastings, St. Bonifacius, Pat- 
ton, Carrollton, St. Benedict and Spangler. 

The Kiwanis club plans to make 
“Mothers’ Highway” one of the most ar- 
tistic possible, from a landscape point of 
view, and it has received the promise of 





assistance of the State Forestry Department. 

Under the plan that already has been 
worked out individuals will be asked to 
contribute $2 each to a fund established by 
the organization, presenting with it the 
name of his or her mother, to whom a tree 
will be dedicated. Each tree planted along 
the highway will be properly marked, but the 
fee will be used merely to cover the expense 
of paying for the labor necessary to perform 
the planting. 

The trees themselves will be contributed 
by the Forestry Department, and from the 
date of planting they will be cared for an- 
nually by State-paid employees. Appropri- 
ate exercises were held to formally dedicate 
“Mothers’ Highway” on Mother’s day, May 
13. 


Radio-television Demonstration at 
Long Beach, California 

Long Beach, California, Kiwanians 
scooped the world with the first radio-tele- 
vision demonstration at a recent club meet- 
ing. Under the supervision of the Committee 
on Music and Stunts, the unique demonstra- 
tion was most spectacular. 

The front of the radio was painted by 
a local stage screen artist on theatrical 
gauze. It measured 9 feet high and 20 feet 
wide. Back of this transparent screen a 
heavy curtain was drawn aside as each artist 
appeared before the microphone on the stage, 
which was brilliantly lighted and decorated 
with colorful floor lamps. Black cloth made 
an effective background. 

Before the program was begun, Howard 
Deems faked a tune-in, and following a few 
screeches produced back-stage, the announc- 
er, Bob Muckler, member of the club and the 
regular announcer over station KFON, in- 
troduced the artists. 

Power amplifiers installed by technicians, 
and the microphone of the announcer, were 
back-stage out of sight. For the artists an- 
other microphone was placed near the piano, 
for the benefit of listeners of the air who 


Left: Kiwanians do their bit in the “Spring Cleaning” campaign. 


Center: Censtructing Boy Scout hut where the boys may carry on their fun and work, and to the right is the completed cabin, 
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regularly receive the club meetings every 
Tuesday noon. 

Kiwanian Hal Nichols who is part owner 
of Station KFON, brought seven of his 
talented radio artists to the club for the 
musical numbers, 

Members of the club 
various finable crimes 


were accused of 


introduction to all members of this boys’ 
club of Memphis. 
The following pledge is taken by each 


boy on joining the club: 

Physically Strong: As a member of the 
club, I pledge myself at all times to seek 
health, and to conduct myself in a manner 
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Sidney, Nova Scotia, to Have Kiwanis 
Health Camp 

Construction of the Kiwanis Health Camp 
for under-privileged children at Albert 
Bridge was commenced about May 1 and the 
buildings will be completely equipped and 
ready on July 1 for the first batch of little 

health seekers. 





and were made to “dig 
up” for the charity 
fund as the inner- 
most secrets of their 
personal affairs were 
aired to the listeners of 
the air, and the club. 

The success of the 
unique television stunt 
was made possible by 
the hard work and co- 
operation of every 
member of the commit- 
tee, consisting of Harry 
Girard, Chairman, Hal 


Nichols, Ed Feltham, 
Howard Deems, Bob 
Muckler, Don Hum- 





phreys, Warren Ded- 





When the camp is 
ready, with the co- 
operation of the Pro- 
vincial Department of 
Health it is hoped to 
maintain some 8o city 
children amid _ ideal 
surroundings for the 
two vacation months of 
July and August. The 
camp is splendidly lo- 
cated on the Mira 
River near Albert 
Bridge where the Ki- 
wanis Club of Sidney, 
Nova Scotia, has se- 
cured a piece of good 
land, the size of several 








rick, and C. E. Cook. 
Tennessee, 
* * & 
Memphis, Tennessee, Has Well 
Organized Boys’ Club 

“We want to join” said six little dirty 
faced boys in their early teens to the Kiwan- 
ian in charge of the second meeting of the 
boys’ club organized in Memphis. That is 
how quickly the news of this club spread 
and how eagerly it was received. These 
little fellows were told that the membership 
of the club at present was limited to 27 but 
that within a short time they might have a 
chance to become members. 

Every Tuesday night the club holds its 
regular meeting which is conducted by its 
own officers, and some Kiwanian talks to 
them for a few minutes on a subject of in- 
After the meeting the boys 
On Thursday they have a 
regular “gym” period. The Athletic Direc- 
tor of the Y. M. C. A. has organized basket- 
ball teams among the boys, with one picked 
team to play other teams in the city. The 
club owns 27 Y. M. C. A. memberships 
which can be transferred in case any boy 
has to give up his membership. “Gym” 
outfits were also provided on the same basis. 


terest to boys. 
enjoy a swim. 


These boys were recommended by the social 
agencies of the city and range in age from 
12 to 16 years. 

Each boy has a Big Brother in the club 
who is interested in seeing that he is em- 
ployed after school and during his vacation 
if. necessary: that he is encouraged in his 
mental and moral training and in every 
way is treated as the Kiwanian’s own little 
brother. The club is stressing the point of 
personal service rather than check service 
and plans to handle this work in coéperation 
with the social agencies of the city. 

On the 22nd of December, at the regular 
meeting of the Kiwanis club all the boys 
were invited to a Christmas celebration 
which took the place of the regular program, 
Each boy was given a bag of candy and 
fruit and a blue sweater bearing the Ki- 
wanis emblem, This was the club’s first 


Members of the basketball team of the boys’ club organized by the Kiwanis Club of Memphis, the 
At the rear left is Cy Cooley, athletic director; on the right is Kiwanian L. S. Lawo, 


Chairman of the Committee on Boys’ Work. 


that will build up my body physically and 
morally, to keep my mind and body clean, 
to avoid those habits which would harm me, 
and to make and never break those habits 
which would help me. I do this realizing 
that the welfare of our country depends 
upon those who are physically fit for their 
daily work. 

Self-Control: As a member of the club, 
I pledge myself to cultivate self-control, to 
control my tongue, and not allow it to speak 
mean, vulgar, or profane words, to control 
my temper and not get angry when people 
or things displease me, to control my 
thoughts. 


Self-Reliance: As a member of the club, 
I pledge myself to cultivate self-reliance, to 
be self-reliant. I realize that the true 
American boy despises self-conceit; how- 
I know that no real American boy ever says, 
“I can’t.” I will gladly listen to older 
people. I will not be afraid of being laughed 
at. I will not be afraid of doing right when 
the crowd does wrong. I will be self-re- 
liant. 


Reliable: As a member of the club, I will 
attempt to be absolutely reliable, realizing 
that I should be honest always in word, 
thought and deed. I will not do wrong in 
the hope of not being found out. I will not 
try to hide the truth because I can’t hide the 
truth from myself. I will at all times be 
reliable. 


Kind: As a member of the club, I will 
always be kind. I will be thoughtful in 
speech and in deeds at all times to others. 
I will endeavor to be kind and sympathetic 
at home, at school and at work. 


Reverent: As a member of the club, I 
shall always be reverent. I will respect 
and honor the body God has given me, 
thereby showing Him reverence. I will 
respect my elders for they have lived longer 
than I and are wiser. 

Loyal: As a member of the club, I shall 
be loyal to my family, to my town, to my 
state and to my country and to the club. 


city lots. The value of 
property is en- 
hanced by a beautiful- 
ly sanded little elbow 
with excellent salt water bathing 
facilities. The Kiwanis Camp is a credit 
to the club and the city. The main struc- 
ture will be ros feet long; the sleeping room 
is to be 78 by 20 feet in area with an outside 
screened verandah 78 feet long and 9 feet 
wide, suitable for day-beds, and also for 
general sleeping quarters; and the spacious 
living and dining hall is to be equipped 
with an old-time fireplace. A large semi- 
detached kitchen provides for sanitary food, 
while an artesian well will supply pure 
water, 


beach 


* * * 


Dallas, Texas, Celebrates Eleventh 
Anniversary 

The Dallas, Texas, club built in the fall 
of 1916, the first in the Texas-Oklahoma 
District, devoted its program recently to 
celebrating the eleventh anniversary of its 
charter and to honoring its first President, 
Dr. J. L. Holloway. Many charter mem- 
bers were present on this occasion when 
Postmaster John Philp delivered an eloquent 
plea for the observance of the Golden Rule 
in all business and social relations. At the 
conclusion of the address Dr. Holloway was 
presented with a beautifully designed bill 
fold. 


* * * 


Benefit Performance at Roanoke, 
Virginia 

The Roanoke, Virginia, Kiwanis club re- 
cently realized more than $17,000 as a 
nucleus of a fund to build a hospital for the 
treatment of diseased and crippled children. 

The president of the American Theatre, 
who is not a Kiwanian but who was im- 
pressed with the service the club had ren- 
dered to crippled children, offered to turn 
the beautiful new theatre over to the Ki- 
wanis club on the opening night, furnishing 
every item of expense himself. The only re- 
quirement was that the club sell the seats for 
as much as possible and use the proceeds for 
the treatment of under-privileged children. 

Realizing that the proposition was one 
which challenged the interest of the entire 
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community, the Kiwanis club invited the 
coéperation of the other local civic clubs. 
Seats were sold at a minimum of $10—many 
persons paying from $100 to $500 for them 
and the net result was a fund of more than 
$17,000 

o — > 


Boston, Massachusetts, Host to All 
Service Clubs 

A joint meeting of all the service clubs 

held in Boston, the Kiwanis 

Dr. George 

J. Fisher, past president of the New York 

City Kiwanis club was one of the speakers 


was recently 


club of that city acting as host. 


on this occasion. 
At the end of the meeting a special news- 
who 


distributed by newsboys 


paper was 
entered the hall yelling their wares at the 
top of their voices 


. > * 
Kingsport, Tennessee, Appreciates 
Kiwanis Club 

In a recent issue of the Kingsport Times 
the following editorial was published. 

“The action of the Kingsport, Tennessee, 
Kiwanis club in sending a 17-year-old boy 
to the Home for Infantile 
Paralysis at Ithaca, New York, for treatment, 
is deserving of the respect and admiration 
This boy was left 
attack of infantile 


Reconstruction 


of the entire community. 
horribly crippled by an 
paralysis when he was three years old. For 
years his has 
been regarded as practically hopeless, not 


the past fourteen condition 
only by himself and his family, but by the 


hundreds of others who have had in their 
hearts the sincerest pity for him when they 
watched him propelling himself along the 
streets with his hands, a roller skate attached 
There is no sight more pitiful 


man and 


toot. 
that of a 
blasted in this way. 


7 one 
than young maimed 

“Yet, while hundreds looked on in com- 
miseration, no one did anything about it; 
perhaps no one knew that anything could 
be done. 

“Then, in recent years, came the reports 
of wonderful work being done by learned 
specialists of the home at Ithaca, and other 
such homes, for infantile paralysis cripples. 
The reports of these cures brought a tiny 
ray of sunshine into the case of this poor 
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Members of the Vancouver, B. C., Kiwanis Glee Club, who appeared before H. R. H., the Prince 


of Wales, last August. 


boy. This ray burst into the full brightness 
and promise of hope when the Kiwanis club 
took the matter up and determined to finance 
the treatment of the maimed Kingsport boy. 
It is at a very heavy expense that the club 
is now financing his treatment at Ithaca. 

“Never was money more worthily spent; 
never was a movement more imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity in its truest sense. 
Had the Kiwanis club never accomplished 
anything but this during the years in which 
it has been in existence here, this one act 
would make the organization worth while.” 

oo: = 
Fresh Air Camp at Lima, Ohio 

The Lima, Ohio, club, under the direction 
of Lieutenant Governor Ed. Siferd, is mak- 
ing arrangements to open its annual Fresh 
Air Camp for under-privileged children, 
for its fourth season. The club takes care 
of roo children four months each year in 
its camp, with nurses and physicians in 
attendance. The list is already full for this 
summer and the club is only awaiting 
warmer weather before opening the big 
dormitory and playgrounds. 





Thirty beys were guests of the Spokane, Washington, club at a picnic at Nataterium Park. The 
Spekane club provides several outings each year for the boys—all sons of pensioned mothers, 


their fathers being dead. 


Since 1923 the Kiwanis club has been inierested in work on behalf of 
L A oh 





a 


. 


The club is the holder of the P. Burns Cup, awarded annually at the B. C. 
Musical Festival for the best 


service club choir. 


Duluth, Minnesota, Honors Youth 
in Industry 

The Kiwanis Club of Duluth, Minnesota, 
recently held an unusual meeting—a meet- 
ing honoring the youth in industry, includ- 
ing both young men and women. Over 100 
boys and girls were the guests of the club. 
Governor Theodore Christianson, the prin- 
cipal speaker, emphasized the factors of 
knowledge, enthusiasm and direction as the 
chief ingredients necessary in the making 
of an efficient life. He praised the Duluth 
club for its interest in the youth of the city. 

Telegrams from three members of the 
Coolidge cabinet—Secretary Kellogg, Secre- 
tary Hoover and Secretary Mellon—were 
read by A. B. Anderson, President of the 
club. 

The Duluth Herald published the follow- 
ing editorial about the meeting: 

“Not FLAMING YouTH, BuT AsPIRING 

YOUTH 

“The Kiwanis club, which 
guished itself in the community for many 
useful deeds, is doing an unusually fine thing 
in this week’s meeting. 

“This is the club’s annual ‘Youth in In- 
dustry’ meeting, and each Kiwanian is ex- 
pected to bring to it from two to ten young 
people who are just starting out in the world 
of industry. ‘These youthful guests, who are 
giving the lie to those who picture modern 


has distin- 


youth in wild and flaming colors by tackling 
the real business of life with courage and 
hope and energy, will be given a fine enter- 
tainment. Still more important, they will be 
given some ideals worth remembering. 

“The program, the handsome printed form 
of which as well as its details show the deft 
and ingenious hand of Secretary Armistead 
Grady, is headed by Governor Christianson, 
and is otherwise very attractive. 

“This is a beautiful community enterprise, 
but it is like the Kiwanis club to do it. It 
is a thoughtful thing to do, like these other 
things the Kiwanis club has done lately: It 
sent Christmas wreaths to the mail carriers, 
the police and the firemen; it sent sixty 
boxes of valentine material to the children 
in the hospitals so they could make their own 
valentine cards; at the same time it remem- 
bered the folks in Aftenro home with tulips, 
and those in St. Ann’s home with growing 
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One hundred and twenty-two farmers attended a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, 

when an agricultural program was presented. Left to right: Huron H. Smith, Chairman, Commit- 

tee on Agriculture; Bert F. Zinn, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; Allen Guenther, 

Root Creek; Wm. L. Pieplow, President, Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee; Wm. L. Davis, Oakwood; 
Julius Quentin, Milwaukee County Agent, and Ed Gingler, Brown Deer. 


plants; every year it sends every child in 
every orphan home a birthday letter and 
gift. And so on. 

“Thoughtfulness for others is a beautiful 
thing, and it marks the work of the Kiwanis 
club—illuminates it, indeed.” 


* * * 


Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Aids Flood 
Sufferers 

Over $600, the proceeds of a concert, were 
turned over to the American Red Cross for 
the benefit of the flood sufferers of the 
Mississippi Valley by the Kiwanis Club of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. The club also 
supervised the collecting, packing and ship- 
ping of about two tons of clothing to the 
flood sufferers. In addition to this work 
the Pottsville club sponsors one of the 
largest Boy Scout troops in this city. 


* * ** 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Agricultural 
Program 

During the last three years the Kiwanis 
Club of Milwaukee has endeavored to carry 
through an agricultural program that would 
benefit the farmers in the county of Mil- 
waukee as well as the members of the Ki- 
wanis club. In March of 1926 the Milwau- 
kee club invitea 150 farmers to a noon-day 
luncheon, and to listen to a talk on “Pure 
Bred Seed.” Only five farmers responded. 
The question went out among the farmers: 
“What are the men in the city trying to get 
out of us?” 

After this first meeting the Milwaukee 
club raised about $700 in prizes and money. 
With the help of the Committee on Agri- 
culture the farmers put on a County Agri- 
cultural Fair at the Milwaukee County 
Agricultural School the week before the 
State Fair was to be held in Milwaukee in 
September of 1926, at which time the prizes 
were distributed for the first, second, and 
third of each of about 125 different classes 
and grades of agricultural products. The 
farmers learned where their exhibits at the 
County Fair were weak and immediately 
set about to improve them. As a result, 
when the State Fair was opened, Milwaukee 


County had one of the finest booths, thereby 
increasing its standing as an exhibitor four 
or five points. 

In August of 1927 another County Fair 
was held under the same conditions as in 
1926, and in January of 1928 a Mid-Winter 
Fair was held which had increased tremen- 
dously as to the amount, kind and diversity 
of farm products exhibited. The Milwaukee 
club furnished three silver trophies as prizes. 

In February of this year the club held 
another farmers’ program which was at- 
tended by 122 farmers. During luncheon 
each member had as a guest the farmer at 
his right. 

As a result of the three years’ work in 
which the Milwaukee Kiwanis club has been 
engaged the farmers are realizing that the 
city men are not such bad fellows after all 
and are ready to give assistance whenever 
it is possible for them to do so. 


There had been some ill feeling among 
the farmers of the county. The city of 
Milwaukee practically divides Milwaukee 
County into two sections, northern and 
southern. Prior to the time that the Mil- 
waukee club started its agricultural program 
the two farm communities in the county 
were not very closely united and it was 
difficult to get both the northern and south- 
ern communities to work in harmony in any 
project. As a result of the three years’ 
work, the northern and southern sections 
are becoming very closely associated and 
there are at the present time four county 
agricultural societies flourishing within the 
county of Milwaukee, known as the County 
Agricultural Society, Brown Deer, Oakwood 
and Root River. An important thing ac- 
complished by the Milwaukee club is that 
when a farmer has once become an exhibi- 
tor at either a county or a state fair he con- 
tinues to be an exhibitor. He learns his 
short-comings, how they can be overcome, 
and he becomes a successful rival of the 
other farmers. Consequently the number of 
farmers exhibiting at county and state fairs 
has almost doubled. A better grade of farm 
products has been brought to Milwaukee 
County, and as a result of the better grade 
of farm products a better price for the mer- 
chandise which the farmer has to sell has 
been received by him and costs of overhead 
production have been lowered. 

The Milwaukee club feels that there is 
not a city or village in the United States 
which cannot, at the present time, do as 
much toward encouraging the farmer to 
produce better goods and to create a better 
feeling between the farmer and the city 
man. It is with pride that the Milwaukee 
club can say that it has done and is doing 
a piece of work which will be of lasting 
benefit to not only the city and community, 
but to those surrounding it. Also that it is 
possible that where three hundred men are 
able to get together and talk over their 
production and sales problems, labor and 
costs problems, political differences, that 
good will and community spirit in the coun- 
ty in which the city is located will result. 

















The Kiwanis swimming pool is bringing wholesome enjoyment and happiness in a section of Spring- 

field, Massachusetts, devoid of modern advantages of living. In order to raise the $14,000 neces- 

sary to build this pool the Kiwanis club presented a comic opera and individual members also 
contributed liberally. 
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Anoka, Minnesota, Plans Park and 
Playground 
Plans for the construction of a model city 
park in Anoka, Minnesota, are well under 


way, with the Kiwanis club as the chief 


sponsor of the project. 
According to present plans the park facil- 
ities |! include a_ shelter the 


will house in 
center of the park area; a rotunda at the 


rear of the shelter house large enough to 


accommodate the municipal band; football, 


baseball and diamond fields; tennis courts, 


and parking space for automobiles. 

The park, which is to be dedicated to the 
late George H. Goodrich, former president 
of the club, in memory of his kindness to 


children, will be called the Goodrich Memo- 


rial Park 


Farmers’ Institute at Montezuma, 
Georgia 
The Montezuma, Georgia, Kiwanis club 
recently entertained a group meeting of the 
State Farmers’ 
More 
business men of Macon and adjoining coun- 


Institute. 


than one thousand farmers and 


ties attended this institute, one of 36 to be 


held in the state by the State College of 
Agriculture. 
Ihe day’s program included educational 


pictures which demonstrated farming, poul- 
try raising, dairying, crop marketing, co- 
operative marketing and forestry, and an 
Mr. J. W. Firor of the State 
College of Agriculture. This was followed 
by a well prepared and greatly enjoyed bar- 


address by 


becue served on the school grounds by a 
group of After dinner 
the Institute reopened and in separate rooms 
special demonstrations of the various activi- 
ties were given by the experts in charge. 


Montezuma ladies. 


e + * 


Missoula, Montana, Provides Free Milk 
for Children 

Last year the Missoula, Montana, club in- 

augurated and carried through the providing 

of free milk for school children. Continuing 

to assist in this program this year, the club 

persuaded the Parent-Teachers Organization 
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to take over the major portion of that work 
so that Kiwanis might take on a new venture 
in the employment of a dentist to look after 
the teeth of the school children. This ac- 
tivity is proving as popular as the milk 
campaign. 

* * *# 


Vocational Guidance in Fresno, 
California 
The Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement of the Fresno, California. club 
concluded that it could best serve the schools 
by providing speakers who would give defi- 
particular 


nite information 


profession, business, or trade in which they 


regarding the 


were engaged. This suggestion was carried 
out with the understanding that the school 
counselor would provide the following: A 
brief outline of what was expected of the 
speaker, amount of time the speaker should 
take, the time best suited to the class and 
counselor and the name and location of the 
school. 

“The best criterion for judging the success 
of this particular phase of vocational guid- 
ance,” writes Emory Ratcliffe, Chairman of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, “is in the reaction of the students. 
Judging by the 
counselors the reaction has been most favor- 
able. The have been notified 
that the Kiwanis club is at their service to 
render this same service for the next term 
and that any suggestion they may care to 
make for the betterment of vocational guid- 
ance as far as this club is concerned will be 
gladly accepted by the committee.” 


reports from the various 


counselors 


* * * 


Billings, Montana, Sponsors Student 
Sight-Seeing Tour 

An activity of the Billings, Montana, club 
which has done much to promote a better 
feeling between city and country is the 
“Sight-Seeing Tour” sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Girls and Boys. 

Forty-one boys and girls in the grade 
schools of the county, both city and country, 
were selected on a scholarship basis. The 


winners gathered in Billings on one of the 
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club’s regular meeting days. Escorted by 
Kiwanians, they were shown through va- 
rious industrial plants where all operations 
were fully explained to them, and after hav- 
ing luncheon as the club’s guests they went 
to the high school where a special assembly 
was held for their benefit. 

Each child was asked to write a story of 
his experiences. A prize was given to the 
winner of the story contest, and a suitable 
picture was presented to the prize winner’s 
school. 

The “big kick” comes when these stories 
are read as part of one of the programs. 
The different viewpoints give many point- 
ers as to what is most interesting to a child. 
The many naive and 
these stories cause more laughter than most 
programs designed for that purpose. The 
wives of Kiwanians rendered a fine service 
in helping to make the visits enjoyable. 

At Christmas time, the Committee on 
Good Will and Grievances took Christmas 
cheer to the homes of 116 boys and girls in 
rural homes; some of them as far as 35 
distant. It was found that children 
in the city were well taken care of by 
agencies, but that rural children were given 
little thought. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child is busy planning for a Sunshine Camp 


humorous twists to 


miles 


which it will sponsor in this vicinity this 
summer. Twenty to thirty children will be 
given six to eight weeks of sunshine, good 
food and play under professional super- 
vision. 

+ * * 


Huntsville, Alabama, Helps Secure Yarn 
Mill 

The Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, has been actively codperating with 
the Chamber of Commerce towards the se- 
curing of a new yarn mill. The Bingham 
News, in an editorial mentioning the com- 
munity spirit in Huntsville said: “A team- 
work like that is unbeatable. It is what 
has lifted Huntsville from the drowsiness 
of an old Southern town and has made it an 
industrial city of more than passing im- 
portance.” 











The results of many weeks of work in the gardens of Amsterdam, New York, were displayed at the flower show sponsored by the Kiwanis club. The 
number of exhibits submitted proved that this idea met with much favor. 
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On the Trail of the 
Bad Man 


(From page 301) 


or the federal courts separately were 
concerned, although they still would be 
bandied back and forth from state to 
federal courts. 


9. Legal Procedure Should Be a 
Means Not an End 


Our legal procedure should be 
changed so as to make it wholly a 
means for the administration of Jus- 
tice, instead largely of an end in itself 
as it is today. 

Today, in the United States, we are 
litigating procedure as much as the 
cases of clients. In both state and fed- 
eral courts over one-half the cases ap- 
pealed involve no questions of substan- 
tive law at all, but only questions of 
legal procedure. Delays, technicali- 
ties, uncertainties and expense abound. 
Some cases have lasted as long as 
twenty-two years. It is not unusual 
for a case to last from five to ten 
years. Yet justice delayed is liable to 
be justice denied. Technicality, which 
if possible is worse than delays, is even 
a worse abuse. For example, a day’s 
time of a busy court may be taken up 
over the question of whether or not 
an action is a tort action or a con- 
tract action, though on the merits there 
is no question about whether or not the 
plaintiff ought to recover. Convictions 
of murder are reversed for the omis- 
sion of a technical but insignificant 
word in the indictment or verdict. In- 
structions are reviewed for their aca- 
demic correctness. 
instead of cases. Uncertainty has be- 
come so notorious that the trial of cases 
is little more than a legal game, and 
victory often depends upon the par- 
ticular attorney who happens to be em- 
ployed instead of upon the law govern- 
ing the case. The expense of litiga- 
tion is often prohibitive. The cost to 
the state in damage suits in many parts 
of the United States is more than all 
the verdicts rendered, and the cost to 
litigants is enough to be a scandal. 
Poor litigants do not stand an even 
chance with rich litigants. Attorneys 
may be satisfied with this situation, 
but clients and society certainly are 
not. If physicians paid no more at- 
tention to the question of whether or 
not their medicines were good for their 
patients than attorneys pay to the 
question of whether or not their legal 
procedure is good for their clients, so- 
ciety would make short shrift of them. 
It seems a miracle that attorneys have 
thus far escaped. Of course they owe 
their escape to the monopoly which 
they have enjoyed. 


Courts try records | 


| 








Hotels os ue 
Dinkler Chain 


ANSLEY, Atlanta, Ga. 


TUTWILER and REDMONT, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CARLING, Jacksonville, Fila. 
BEROADVIEW, East St. Louis, DZ 
WOLFORD, Danville, Ill. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN HOTEL, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
Montgomery, Ala, 
(Under Construction) 


THE PHOENIX, Waycross, Ga. 





Operated by 


Dinkler Hotels. Inc. 


Dispensers of True 
Southern Hospitality 
CARLING L. DINKLER, Pres. 


HENRY C., HEINZ, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Hotel Vancouver 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Home of the Vancouver Kiwanis Club 
and where visiting Kiwanians stay. We 
hope to see you. 
T. E. CHESTER, Manager 


























The EMERSON Hotel. 
BALTIMORE | 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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King Faward Hotel || 


Toronto, Canada 


Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 

> they are Kiwanians when 
registering. 








Alone in a strange city 
—for an evening ora 
week-end — and you 
can enjoy the radio 
without leaving your 
quiet Statler room. 
You have your choice 
of two carefully se- 
lected programs, by 
simply throwing a 
switch from ‘‘silent’’ 
position. Of course, 
there’s no charge. 
There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND 
DETROIT , ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels 
Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and 
radio reception. Fixed, un- 
changing rates posted in all 


rooms. 
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1000 Rooms 


Rate from $4 up 
Fourteen stories of comfort, con- 
venience and economy for the 
guestin the center of the finan- 
cial, theatrical and shop- 
ping gegen 



















§ OF AMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. 
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The causes for the present situation 
are not far to seek. They are acci- 
dental and historical. Through the 
centuries of development of the com- 
mon law there gradually grew up a 
procedural system of pleading, evi- 
dence and practice the observance of 
whose rules became as mandatory as 
the observance of the rules of the com- 
mon law. A genuine attempt at re- 
form of this situation was made in the 
United States under the leadership of 
David Dudley Field, but this attempted 
reform was abortive because its main 
effect was to leave the rules more man- 
datory than ever by making them legis- 
lative rules instead of judicial. When 
the rules of procedure are mandatory 
statutory rules, any violation of them 
is reversible error. This has enabled 
attorneys in the United States to take 
the conduct of cases almost entirely 
out of the hands of the judges, who 


have become mere umpires and figure- 
heads, and to put it into their own 
hands; and thereby to give private 
control to our legal procedure and 
make the administration of justice a 
private affair instead of a public af- 
fair. We look back with scorn upon 
the Anglo-Saxon method of trial by 
ordeal and the normal method of trial 
by wager of battle, but do not realize 
that in our modern legal procedure in 
the United States we have a mental 
combat which is a complete counter- 
part of the physical combat of the 
Norman wager of battle, with the 
modern attorneys taking the places of 
the former champions, and the judge, 
jurors and other officers of the court 
the former officials watching the wager 
of battle. This private control is prob- 
ably the worst defect in our legal pro- 
cedure in the different states of the 
United States. 
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Bartle Creek 





Battle Creek 
for Rest and Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of nature’s most 
charming vacation spots—you will enjoy 
a pleasant outing and the added benefits 
of a scientific health training course. 


A complete daily program is planned for 
each guest. 
physical direction, outdoor life, efficient 
medical service and congenial companion- 
ship all help to make this an ideal vacation 






Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.’ 


“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
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Society has cried aloud against the 
evils connected with our legal pro- 
cedure. It has begged for reforms. 
For the most part, although there have 
been notable exceptions among the 
leaders of the bar, the members of the 
legal profession have shown only the 
same languid interest in their cries and 
appeals, which was shown by the com- 
mon law lawyers before the days of 
equity. Those without legal training 
outside of the legal profession have 
taken the matter of reform into their 
own hands. Legal aid societies, small 
claims courts, and public defenders 
have been instituted, all with little 
permanent good. Executive boards, 
administrative commissions, and arbi- 
tration tribunals have been multiplied, 
only to take a large part of the work 
of administering justice away from the 
regular legal tribunals but to accom- 
plish no real reform of our main legal 
procedure. 

What ought to be done, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, to reform our legal 
procedure so as to make it take the 
place and perform the work which it 
ought to perform is: (1) to require 
either notice pleading or no pleading 
(in some cases) instead of essential 
fact or issue pleading; (2) to require 
the judges to be the directing, control- 
ling factors in the conduct of trials; 
(3) to require the abolition of reversals 
for technicalities; (4) to require all 
rules of legal procedure to be directory 
rules of court instead of mandatory 
statutory rules, and (5) to abolish the 
requirement of a unanimous verdict in 
both criminal and civil cases. The 
main purpose of pleading is to give 
notice to the other side and the court. 
The issues can be formulated better 
by the court, either as the praetor did 
in the Roman law or as the master does 
in English law, than by attorneys jug- 
gling for advantage outside of the 
court room, as a preliminary to their 
main contest. The rules of evidence 
are too voluminous and technical, but 
they would do little harm if the con- 
duct of trials was in the hands of 
judges; for then they would lie in 
the back of the judge’s head as a guide 
but wou!d not be obtruded into the trial 
of the case as a part of the combat be- 
tween attorneys. The rules of practice 
should be modified to abolish the 
abominations of new trials, reversals 
for procedural technicalities and the 
hung juries, but after all not mod- 
ified so much as made directory in- 
stead of mandatory. But the heart of 
the reform should lie in the invest- 
ment of the judge with much of the 
power now exercised by attorneys. This 
is the only chance for getting impar- 
tiality in the trial of cases. Attorneys 
are always partial. That is their 


duty. The idea that impartiality and 
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justice can be obtained by balancing 
the wits of one attorney against the 
wits of another attorney, and let jus- 
tice hang on the outcome, is almost as 
crude as the Norman wager of battle. 
Once in awhile a judge will be partial. 
But it is better to have partiality once 
in awhile than always to have it. For 
the correction of such partiality there 
is provided a review by a higher court. 
Every step in the trial of a case should 
be taken under the direction and super- 
vision of the court. The judge should 
empanel the jury, examine witnesses, 
instruct the jury upon the law, and 
advise the jury upon the creditability 
and weight of the evidence. The judge 
should have the power to select, sum- 
mon and place on the stand witnesses 
not called by the parties. Experts 
should be called by the court instead 
of by litigants, and their expense in- 
cluded as a part of the trial costs. 
That this is not a mere theory but a 
demonstrated reality has been attested 
by the English experience and the ex- 
perience in this country in juvenile, 
municipal and some state, district and 
federal courts, and before executive 
boards, administrative commission and 
arbitration tribunals. Attorneys will 
object to the reform because of their 
loss of power, but their objection is a 
selfish one, and it must yield to the 
general good. 


10. Stop Glorification of Criminals 


We should stop the glorification of 
criminals. At the present time we ap- 
parently want either to take vengeance 
on them or to make heroes of them. 
Neither is right. Vengeance may not 
stop criminality, but glorification cer- 
tainly encourages it. Newspapers, pub- 
lic speakers and all others now guilty 
of this mistake should stop it at once. 
This reform ought to be brought to 
pass by the voluntary action of our 
people, so as to make it unnecessary to 
cumber our statute books with any more 
prohibitory laws. People must come 
to realize more and more their responsi- 
bility for the suppression of crime. The 
people need a code of ethics fully as 
much as the legal profession. 


11. Abolish Trials by the Newspapers 


The abomination of newspaper 
trials should be abolished. At the pres- 
ent time no important criminal case is 
tried in a court room unless it is first 
tried in the newspapers. The news- 
papers, by their information, make it 
hard for the police to apprehend the 
guilty, for the court to find a jury, 
for the witnesses to tell the truth and 
for the jury to remain unbiased. It is 
not the business of newspapers to try 
cases. The only reason why they are 
doing so is for the money there is in it 
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ATLANTIC CITY had hoped to entertain the 1928 Inter- 
2 national Convention but the majority of Kiwanians ¢ 


DISAPPOINTED? Yes, but now we are all cheering for 
a great Convention on the Pacific Coast. 

THIS YEAR Atlantic City was planning to renew its invi- 
tation, this time for 1929. Preparations for the invitation 
were completed when the appeal of Detroit for a “Back 
Home Rally” at this important time in Kiwanis history 
was presented to us by many of our own friends who 
believe that Kiwanis will be best served by a great Con- 
vention at the center of Kiwanis population next year. 
This appeal strikes Atlantic City as compelling and final. 

THEREFORE Atlantic City retires in answer to this appeal 
in the hope that Detroit may entertain the greatest Con- 
vention of Kiwanis at the Home Coming Reunion in 
1929 and Atlantic City respectfully requests the support 
of Kiwanis for still another great Convention in Atlantic 


1930 os 




















> Meet on the Atlantic Seaboard in 1930 ¢ 
No Kiwanis International Convention has been held in 
the East since Providence in 1918 
for them. If they will not stop the stituted in the United States, the writer 


practice of their own accord society 
should stop it for them. When news- 
paper men have been approached by 
members of the legal profession on this 
subject the former have politely told 
the latter to clean their own house first 
before coming to them. Because both 
houses need cleaning is no reason why 
either should escape. This reform 
could be easily accomplished. The 
courts, in the process of contempt, al- 
ready have a power adequate in every 
respect, and doubtless if the judges 
were exalted as advocated in this 
article, they would soon exercise it. 


12. Teach Obedience to Law and 


Social Interests 


Obedience to law and respect for 
personality, property, morals, social in- 
stitutions, and our other social interests 
should be taught. This does not mean 
the teaching of the particular political 
or social doctrines of any particular 
class, the conservatives any more than 
the radicals, but simply the principles 
of right living, and the democratic 
principle that a minority must abide 
by the judgment of a majority (at least 
in the absence of the highest conscien- 
tious convictions) so long as that ma- 
jority can remain a majority. There 
is no denying the spirit of disobedience 
of law and disrespect for everything 
which prevails in the United States to- 
day. It must have its effect upon the 
ocean of lawlessness which has accumu- 
lated. It should be corrected. The 
task is a task for everyone. 

If all the above reforms were in- 








believes, not only that law would be- 
come an instrument for justice and we 
should obtain an effective scheme of 
social control, but that legal wrong- 
doing would gradually diminish and 
the bad man and his trails would dis- 
appear. Nothing less than all of these 
reforms will do. It is useless to reform 
one evil and allow the others to remain 
rampant. To teach obedience to law 
and respect for social interests, or to 
abolish newspaper trials, or to stop the 
glorification of criminals, or to reform 
our legal procedure, or to reorganize 
our courts, or to disarm our citizens, or 
to outlaw private warfare, or to get 
better police and detectives, or to edu- 
cate the bar, or to select the best men 
for judges, or to re-state our civil law, 
or to change the theory of our criminal 
law, would amount to nothing unless 
all the other things were done. Piece- 
meal work would amount to nothing. 
Before the little good to be accom- 
plished by it could amount to anything 
it would be absorbed in the general 
badness. Yet, instead of carrying 
through a general program of reform 
such as has been suggested, there is 
danger that only a little piecemeal 
work may be done on one matter that 
needs reform. There is danger of the 
repetition of an incident which occurred 
a few years ago in Minnesota. In re- 
sponse to public clamor the governor 
of Minnesota appointed a commission 
of representative lawyers, one of whom 
is now sitting upon the United States 
Supreme Bench, to recommend neces- 
sary reforms in the legal procedure of 
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the state. After laboring day after 
day and sitting together in long ses- 
sions the only recommendations which 
the commission could agree upon were 
one that an appeal from an order over- 
ruling a demurrer should be abolished 
and another equally insignificant. The 
report was so pathetically inappropri- 
ate and ridiculous that it was pigeon- 
holed and forgotten, but as a conse- 
quence all genuine reform was post- 
poned indefinitely. Are we going to 
repeat the Minnesota experiment, or 
approach our greatest social problem as 
scientists approach an astronomical, or 
chemical, or physical problem? 


Social Hygiene 


(From page 310) 





On your way West 
Sees YOSEMITE 


California’s 
greatest scenic marvel 


You can includeatripto world-famous 
Yosemite and the Mariposa Big Trees 
when you buy your ticket to Seattle via 
California. Plan two, three or four days 
for the side trip from Merced, California. 
There's an all-expense tour already ar- 
ranged for you, if you can't stay longer. 

You know the names and pictures of 
Yosemite's giant cliffs and waterfalls — 
now you can see them all! 

Half Dome, El Capitan, Mirror Lake, 
Yosemite Falls, Glacier Point, Bridal 
Veil, Inspiration Point, the Mariposa 
Big Trees——they’'re all included in Yo- 
semite All-Expense Tours. 


Worth a Whole Vacation! 


You will remember it all for a life- 
time! Make up a Kiwanis party of your 
own, and see Yosemite on the popular 
three-day all-expense tour, costing only 
$43 from Merced and return, Other 
convenient visits are the four-day tour 
for $55.50, including a trip to Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, and the shorter two- 
day tour of the Big Trees and Yosemite 
Valley alone for $31. 

Ask your ticket or travel agent the best 
way to come— or inquire while you are 
at the Seattle convention about arrang- 
ing a Yosemite stopover on your return 
trip through California. 


YOSEMITE PARK & 
CURRY COMPANY | 


Yosemite National Park, 
California 





Please send me your illustrated Yosemite folders 
and descriptions of all-expense tours. 


Name ; an 
Street 


City. 





____ State 





Ka 


zens, united in organized associations, 
and, in such unions, carrying on the 


task of educating the public generally. 

This fact was very clearly brought 
out at a meeting already referred to, of 
a very unusual nature, which was re- 


_cently held in the House of Commons 


Chamber at Ottawa. Outstanding 
Canadians, leaders in a wide variety 


of different endeavours, met to discuss 
the vital question of national health in 
which they were all interested. It was 
the meeting of the Board of Honorary 
Advisory Directors of the Canadian 
Social Hygiene Council, called with 
the sanction of the Minister of Health 
of the Dominion, the Honourable Dr. 
King; and with His Excellency and 
the Minister both participating. 
The point was emphasized by speak- 
er after speaker, that the work of the 
Canadian Social Hygiene Council and 
similar voluntary associations was of 
the greatest value to the nation. 
Science, leading the way, through re- 
search, is constantly discovering new 
methods of combating diseases of vari- 
ous kinds, which, although they could 
be prevented, cause an enormous 
amount of unnecessary illness, 
nomic loss and wastage of human life. 
To deal with disease and to protect 
the community, these health boards 
and health officers have been provided, 
whose duty it is to make practical use 
of these discoveries in medical science 
and public health. 


eco- 


Public Opinion Expects Health 


L egislatr n 


But between discovery and utiliza- 
tion, a great gap may and often does 
exist. Health departments must neces- 
sarily carry on their work by means of 
money supplied by the taxpayer: they 
are controlled by public opinion: 
science works independently of it. For 


example, science discovers that proper 
control of the milk supply may result 
| in the practical elimination of the terri- 
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ble menace of typhoid, and health offi- 
cers may fully realize this as scientific 
fact, but it is not possible for them to 
pass and put into operation the laws 
which will enable them to control milk 
supplies, until they have public opinion 
strongly behind them. Neither can 
they ‘openly take part in an effort to 
create this opinion. 

If there is not some voluntary or- 
ganization to help in the task of edu- 
cating the public to the necessity of 
action, it may happen that the citizen 
is never awakened to the need till he 
finds his community in the grip of a 
disastrous epidemic. Then he snows, 
and action follows. But had it been 
brought home sooner, the ravages of 
an epidemic could have been prevented, 
and many a home now desolated would 
have kept its loved ones—moreover, 
the very great sums of money neces- 
sarily spent by private citizens would 
have been saved—money, health, life 
itself depend on the application of 
scientific means of prevention. 

But there remains much to be done. 
As our work progressed, it was found 
to be impossible for us to disregard the 
fact that, notwithstanding all the 
health work done in the past, the eco- 
nomic wastage due to unnecessary loss 
of life and unnecessary illness was a 
decided factor in creating social condi- 
tions which tend to disorganize the 
family. 


Preventing Unnecessary Illness 

Some of the facts were surprising. 
The fact, that no less than 2 per cent. 
of the entire population of the United 
States and Canada are constantly sick 
will be a surprise to most, particularly 
when it-is known that over 50 per cent. 
of such illness is preventable. Profes- 
sor Winslow of Yale has estimated 
that 29 per cent of all deaths are pre- 
ventable. When we consider that, 
while much work has been done toward 
reducing the mortality rate among 
children, little has been done among 
adults, we are faced with one of the 
most important problems in the de- 
velopment of a normal social life. One 
among many of the reasons for attrib- 
uting significance to this condition of 
affairs may be mentioned. It is well 
known that deaths in adult life com- 
monly mean deaths of parents and 
deaths of parents frequently mean a 
disorganized or broken home; and the 
broken home brings in many serious 
problems spelled in poverty, delin- 
quency and crime. 

Unless the situation as regards the 
high deathrate among parents is faced, 
it is plain that no program aiming at 
the conservation of the family can pos- 
sibly succeed. 

Even by sickness alone, there are 
lost per year in Canada 21,000,000 
working days, at least 50 per cent of 
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which are preventable: that is a wholly 
unnecessary loss per year, 10,500,000 
working days. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the resultant cost must be reckoned not 
only in terms of loss of pay to em- 
ployees, but also in terms of diminished 
output, disorganization of industry 
and other economic results. 

Mothers’ Allowances—this type of 
provincial expenditure is largely due to 
young widows with dependent children. 
This expenditure is really largely 
made necessary because of the prevent- 
able deaths of comparatively young 
bread-winners. 

The Province of Ontario spends 
nearly $2,000,000 per year on 


Mothers’ Allowances. 


A Few Concise Statements Regard- 
ing Preventable Disease and 
Death in Canada Alone 


The complete field of preventable 
disease and death can by no means be 
covered at this time. Statistics may be 
cited in connection with a few out- 
standing examples of preventable dis- 
ease which are of peculiar interest in 
that they are for the most part con- 
trollable and therefore at once un- 
necessary.* 

Diphtheria exacts yearly a toll of 
approximately 1,200 lives representing 
the mortality from approximately 13,- 
500 cases. 

Similarly scarlet fever claims 325 
lives from 14,700 cases. 

Typhoid mortality still removes 400 
to 500 individuals, and the number of 
cases still remains in the neighbour- 
hood of 5,000 per year. 

Tuberculosis continues to take each 
year 5,000 lives, most of them in the 
prime. The accepted ratio between in- 
cidence and deaths indicates that there 
are in the registration area between 
100,000 and 150,000 individuals who 
have this disease. 

Diabetes, rendered so controllable 
through the brilliant discoveries of 
Canadian scientists, still takes yearly 
about 700 lives. 

Infant Mortality—There are yearly 
15,000 deaths of infants under one 
year, in the registration area approxi- 
mately three-quarters of which occur 
before the child is one week old. 

Cancer, with little change from year 
to year, removes by death yearly about 
5,000 individuals. 

Syphilis is said to constitute the 
greatest single cause of mortality and 
disability, but as death results late in 
this disease, it is difficult to give exact 
figures as to yearly mortality. The 
mortality is probably between 7,000 
and 15,000 deaths per year, this aris- 


*NOTE:—These accompanying figures are only 

for the registration area of Canada, comprising 
somewhat over 70%, by population, of the 
Dominion, 


‘of a broad social hygiene program. 


ing from such late results of syphilis; 
as insanity, heart disease, locomotor 
ataxia, aortic aneurism, etc. There is, 
however, a well-founded belief that,| 
owing to direct public health measures, | 
the syphilis rate is steadily falling. 

We are desirous of bringing home 
to all the extreme importance of the 
health of the people. 

The Social Hygiene Councils work- 
ing alone cannot succeed. We must 
recognize the many factors which have 
to do with the development of a proper 
health program, both as regards or- 
ganizations and methods. There are 
many organizations in the field already 
working in various phases of health, 
for example, the National Committees 
for Mental Hygiene; the Red Cross 
Societies; the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions ; the Child Welfare Councils ; the 
various Accident Prevention organiza- 
tions, and, in addition, there are the 
various Departments of Health, the 
medical profession and the Life Insur- 
ance Companies, all of which are con- 
tributing something of great value. 

It is our desire to secure the co- 
operation of all health units in attract- 
ing public attention to the desirability 


I invite my Kiwanis brethren to 
come to our assistance and as our boys 
in France and Flanders fought to keep 
our land free—let us all fight shoulder 
to shoulder to make it clean. 


Kiwanis Clubs Can Help 


You ask me, as you have every right 
to ask me, ‘““What can we do?” 

Clubs such as Kiwanis can be of 
great help in carrying out this work. 
This help could be given by having the 
club appoint active representatives to 
the local Councils, by having speakers 
from time to time, at least one speaker| 
a year, to address its members on some 
phase of general health, and by back- 
ing up all recognized health regula- 
tions in a community. 

The club could also urge its mem- 
bers to attend exhibits, lectures, etc., 
which are given from time to time by 
the local health organizations. 

Further help to the movement would 
be assured by attempting through ad- 
dresses, club newspaper articles, etc., to 
see that all Kiwanians have their chil- 
dren immunized against diphtheria and | 
vaccinated against smallpox and that| 
the members themselves, with their! 
children, be thoroughly examined at| 
least once a year by the family phy- 
sician. Support these Councils, also, 
with your money. 








Kiwanis 
The collective attempt of good citizens to 
build a better community in which to live. 
—Joun W. UmsTEAp, Jr., | 
MEMBER, KIWANIs CLUB OF DurHaAw, N. C.| 















in your files { 
means inefh- 
ciency, loss of 
clerks’ time, 
possible loss 
of valuable 
papers, extra 
fling space, 
and above all, a 
filing system that 
cannot function 
satisfactorily. 





Replace every bulging folder 
with a 











and learn the value of filing 
containers that expand as 


needed. 


Vertex Pockets will hold thirty 
or three hundred papers just 
as readily as they will hold 
three. Index tabs are always 
visible. This fact alone will 
mean a lot to any filing clerk. 
Reference to the contents of a 
Vertex File Pocket is merely 
a matter of bending forward 
thefrontflap and examining the 
contents. No spilling, no muss. 





These points of advantage can easily | 
be demonstrated if you will send 
the coupon below for a free sample 
pocket. There is no obligation if 

you use vertical file system. 





Cut Here 
Please send me for trialin my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 


File Pocket, as described in June 1928 
issue of Kiwanis Mayazine 
Name of Firm 


Dien. selkn ie dnles ca erteidadate cokes 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring ... 


Te ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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United Trails 


1. A Trail of Two Countries —Weaving 
through old Massachusetts and along the 
rockbound coast of Maine to Saint John, 
New Brunswick—the Land of Evangeline. 


2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail— A _refresh- 
ingly cool tour circling Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, including Montreal. 


3. The Hudson Valley—Montreal Trail 
— Skirting the Catskills and the Adiron- 
dacks, and the beautiful shores of Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. 


4- The Blue and Gray Trail—A tour 
of unforgettable scenic beauty, combined 
with the historic landmarks of Valley Forge, 
Gettysburg and the Shenandoah Valley. 


Clip the coupon below for booklet with large 
main-route map of any of these delightful tours. 

Not the least of their attractions is the op- 
portunity en route to 


Stop at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 








7 a 
Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadeipbia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT 


Trenton, N. Jj. 


The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. ¥. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA a 2 

The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 


The PORTAGE 
The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 


Akron, Ohio 
Flint, Michigan 
Kaneas City, Mo. 


El CONQUISTADOR* Tucson, Ariz. 
IN CANADA 

The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 

KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 

ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 

The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 

The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobn, N. B. 
* Opening November, 1928 


UNITEDHOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
AGliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me booklet and | 
i Road Map for Trail No. . . 
| 


| Name 











Address 
Cin | 
L ee 
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Junior Police of 


Oklahoma City 


(From page 317) 


in hand when motorcycle officers from 
the down-town Police Department ar- 
rived. 

The Junior Police are receiving 
splendid help from the older members 
of the Police Department. The Chief 
of Police has permitted his men to drill 
the Junior Police and give them in- 
structions at regular intervals. The 
older members of the Force are very 
enthusiastic about their young assist- 
ants and many of them have devoted 
considerable time to conducting the 
drills and the meetings for instructions. 
The Junior Police have become very 
much attached to Chief W. E. Snelson, 
Lieut. T. W. Webb and Traffic Officer 
John Hopkins, who on account of their 
fine qualities are regarded as heroes by 
all of their young assistants. They 
are a real inspiration to these young 
officers. 

It is a happy privilege to be able to 
say that the Junior Police idea has 
succeeded beyond our fondest hopes. 
Not one case of an abuse of the author- 
ity bestowed upon these Junior Police 
has been reported either to the Kiwanis 
club or to the Police Department of 
Oklahoma City. The members are 
proud of their commissions and proud 
of their stars. They make good grades 
and have developed into leaders. 

It will be observed that the success 
of the Junior Police in Oklahoma City 
is due to the codéperation and enthu- 
siasm of three organizations. The ab- 
sence of any one would make it im- 
possible to carry on the organization. 
First, the Kiwanis club, composed of 
160 business and professional men, to 
sponsor the movement, attend to the 
details of organization and preserve 
the point of contact between the schools 
and a busy city government. Second, 
the splendid school system of Okla- 
homa City, the superintendent of 


schools and all of the principals of the ° 


public schools and the parochial schools 
as well, being heartily in favor of the 
plan. The principals have direct con- 
tact with and supervision over the 
Junior Police and thus are very im- 
portant in maintaining the proper 
spirit. And, third, the Mayor of Okla- 
homa City, who is head of the Police 
Department of the City and given 
authority by law to commission mem- 
bers of the Police Force. 

All the earnestness of the Kiwanis 
club and all the coéperation of the 
superintendent of schools and of the 
principals would avail but little in the 
handling of safety problems in and 
around schools, if the Mayor of Okla- 
homa City did not see fit to commission 
the Junior Police and give them that 
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enviable position of honor and trust 
that distinguishes such an organiza- 
tion from other safety organizations. 

In other words, the police commis- 
sion and stars put romance and idealism 
in the organization. They furnish the 
appeal. 

But what about results? Is it doing 
any good? No one can say how many 
accidents have been prevented by the 
presence of these five hundred boys 
and girls constantly on the alert for 
something that might prove dangerous, 
warning others and guarding against 
it. Noone knows how many lives have 
been saved by preventing the children 
from running heedlessly into the streets 
in front of approaching vehicles. No 
one can tell how many children have 
been saved from a life of dependence 
and suffering by the shrill whistle of 
a keen-eyed young officer just at the 
proper time. Accidents are still nu- 
merous, but those of us who have 
studied the situation—the increasing 
number of school children, the ever- 
increasing number of motor vehicles, 
the apparently growing tendency on 
the part of our adult citizens, as well 
as of the younger generation, to dis- 
regard traffic ordinances, feel that ac- 
cidents have been materially decreased 
by reason of this organization of the 
Junior Police in Oklahoma City. 

We do know that the organization 
is making for more thoughtfulness on 
the part of pupils, those who will be 
the automobile drivers tomorrow. We 
know that the organization is creating 
a greater knowledge of and a deeper 
respect for law, and particularly traf- 
fic law. We know that the position is 
considered a real one by every holder 
of a police star, and we know that the 
other pupils respect not only the pupil 
who is fortunate enough to be a Junior 
Policeman, but also the office. All of 
this is training that school children 
need for citizenship and the proper ap- 
preciation of the problems that will be 
theirs when they become the citizens of 
their City, and the reins of city gov- 
ernment fall into their hands. 

Though there has been a tremendous 
amount of work on the part of those 
who have sponsored the movement and 
perfected the organization, it is the 
unanimous opinion of all who have had 
anything to do with it that in the name 
of Safety, Humanity and Citizenship, 
it is well worth while. 





What Ails Our Youth? 


(From page 311) 
consistency in the environment in 
which these children live. 

Our juvenile delinquency is largely 
produced by that widespread laxity of 
individualism in American life which 
construes democracy into the right of 
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personal determination apart from the 
claim of majority determination in 
legislation. Democracy should mean 
majority rule. And yet, after several 
enacted laws by majority vote we have 
widespread reaction to them in which 
each does as he wills, both feeling and 
proclaiming that in spite of the law he 
will do as he pleases. Such a disposi- 
tion is proper to anarchy but out of 
place in a democracy. In this connec- 
tion I wish to deplore and decry the 
pernicious influence that to my mind 
is being wielded by a distinguished 
lawyer who was lately published to 
have said that, “The way to get rid 
of a bad law is not to enforce it.” He 
evidently does not agree with that 
greater man in American life who said, 
that “the way to get rid of a bad law is 
to enforce it.” In the train of this 
lawyer’s contention we shall have an 
increase of that treatment of law which 
subjects it to the caprice and even the 
passion of the individual. It is a moral 
tragedy for a man to go about the 
country preaching what is virtually 
moral anarchy. He needs to learn, as 


do many others, what the ancient 
Jewish sages taught, that men of 


prominence must be careful of what 
they say. 

We ought to see to it immediately 
that more play space is afforded in our 
larger cities for the natural and indis- 
pensable disposition of children to in- 
dulge and express themselves in play- 
ing. Play is educational. It should 
have a part in our public school cur- 
riculum with equal importance with all 
of our other disciplines. Adequate play 
under proper conditions wisely di- 
rected would anticipate and reduce the 
juvenile delinquent population of the 
future. Instead of promoting the 
morality of our children, our cities 
have done much to retard it. With 
the growth of population and the in- 
crease of congestion we have crowded 
our children onto the streets where they 
are brought into constant clash with 
the law and are unavoidably taught 
contempt of law and evasion. We 
have denied our children proper play- 
grounds because of parsimony. We 
have sacrificed them to economy. Ex- 
perience has taught us that in the long 
run it is much cheaper to condition 
childhood properly than it is subse- 
quently to care for its perversions in 
consequence of our neglect. 

Finally in the interest of better 
childhood, we must reintegrate and en- 
large the operation of the influence of 
a better home life. It is no easy thing 


to conduct a good home. It is an 
artistic achievement. It demands pa- 
rental subordination and _ sacrifice. 


This we largely lack and are increas- 
ingly losing. Too extensively the 





home in the proper acceptation of the 
term has become a sort of boarding 
or lodging house. Both parents and 
children are drifting away from the 
hearth, which by the way has been re- 
placed by a steamheater or a hot air 
register, and are finding their interest 
and occupation in superficial things 
that merely give momentary pleasure 
without having enduring moral or spir- 
itual value. In the interest of a better 
future manhood and womanhood we 
must have fundamental to all of our 
other agencies of education and uplift 
the maintenance of that home life 
where father, mother, and children are 
imbued with a social conscience that is 
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inspired by a sense of responsibility to 
a Supreme Being whose children all 
men are and have a claim upon our 
consideration and conduct. In other 
words we must, properly understood, 
religionize our homes. Unless this is 
done, the religion of our churches and 
our religious schools and the conse- 
quent morality of our children will be 
questionable if not worse. 

What ails our youth who are delin- 
quent is that directly or indirectly they 
are an inheritance or an infection of 
either a careless parenthood or an im- 
proper social environment. In these 
directions must be the application of 
our reformative effort. 








A little 





minute for 
big rest 


far enough, play hard | 
enough~and you’ve got 
to stop. Good workers 
know it’s good to pause a 
minute now and then to 
relax and refresh yourself. 


With an ice-cold Coca-Cola 
a little minute is long 
enough for a big rest. It’s 
a pure drink of natural fla- 
vors that gives wholesome 
refreshment. 




























Qy— 
The best served drink in the world 


A pure drink of natural flavors 
served ice-cold in its own bottle — 
the Coca-Cola bottle you can iden- 
tify even in the dark. Every bottle 
is sterilized, filled and sealed air- 
tight by automatic machines, with- 
out the touch of human hands — 
insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Motoring 


_ Season Is On 


Every Clab Member 
Owning an Automobile Will 
Want One of These ~ 


An attractive emblem made of metal 
that will not rust or corrode. Not 
affected by weather. The back- 
ground is in blue enamel, and the 
letters in polished metal. An orna- 
ment to any car. Fits any radiator 
and can be easily attached in a mo- 
ment so it will not rattle or jar loose. 


wa 
Auto Radiator Plates 


(Illustration shows 1/6 size) 
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ILLUMINATED 
GLASS SIGNS 
With Colors Burned 
Permanent, Beautiful 
Business Boosters 
Write for circular 


BELLAIRE GLASSCO, 
Bellair 





























Rance Your Girth 


with Little Corporal’ 


You'll Look and Feel 
Like a NEW MAN 


The new Little Corporal ‘‘Elas- 
tex"’ Belt for MEN takes 4 to 6 
inches off your waistline. Gives yea 
true athletic posture and wonderfal 
ease and comfort. No lacers-—no 
buckles —no straps. “On and off in 
a jiffy.” Guaranteed one year. 


Two Weeks Trial Offer! 
and free booklet, ‘“THE TRUTH!"’ 
Packed with proof. Write for it today. 
Women: Ask about our new creation 

the ‘"Blsee’’ Reducer. 


TheL ittieCor alCo.,Dept.6-D, 
1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 








rr Advertising promotes develop-¥ 
ment, progress and expansion. |} 
Read the advertisements in 
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Better Business Ethics 


in the United States 
(From page 306) 


the midst of a great revolution, or per- 
haps a better word, a transformation 
in the whole superorganization of our 
economic life.” 

Every conceivable phase of economic 
interest is being organized. Some 25,- 
000 associations, clubs, chambers and 
other organized groups interested in 
business matters are in the United 
States. Most of these openly stand 
for the adoption of codes of commercial 
ethics. They advocate the standard- 
ization of grades of merchandise, an 
agreement upon business practices, the 
elimination of unfair competition, the 
employment of arbitration to reduce 
costly litigation, and other ideas indi- 
cating a rapidly clarifying belief in the 
high value of codperation. The Amer- 
ican business man is naturally a social 
animal and, in fraternizing with his 
fellows in trade organizations and 
through other agencies, he has come to 
realize that there is a business Golden 
Rule. 

The charge is often made that or- 
ganized industry and commerce have 
come so to dominate our life that they 
are in danger of overwhelming the 
finer elements of our native individual 
initiative and originality. There is, 
perhaps, something to be said for this 
point of view. There can be no doubt, 
however, that this “machine age” has 
spared humanity from a good deal of 
burdensome, degrading routine. Mod- 
ern business has eased the burdens of 
drudgery and is making available a 
larger leisure for the enjoyment of 
those finer comforts which, in earlier 
ages, were the exclusive prerogatives 
of the few. Modern business has 
awakened to a new consciousness of its 
responsibilities. In the words of Owen 
D. Young (from whom I have already 
quoted), business has already assumed 
the obligations of a profession, which 
means “responsible action as a group, 
devotion to its own ideals, the creation 
of its own standards, the capacity for 
its honors, the responsibility for its own 
discipline and the awards of its own 
service.” 





Successful Vocational 
Guidance Work of 
Milwaukee Kiwanis Club 


(From page 317) 
Potter, and our fellow Kiwanian Prin- 
cipal, Albert Shong, of West Division 
High School, ably presented to our 


members the importance of this work, 
and were enthusiastically received. 

To date, this committee has cost the 
club less than $35.00, but with the de- 
veloping of its plans and the perfect- 
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ing of its experiments, no such bargain 
should be expected in the future. 

Committee meetings have been held 
throughout the year, enthusiastic and 
well attended. It is a subject, indeed, 
upon which the most phlegmatic of us 
may well enthuse. In the language of 
our Past International President Moss, 
“two hundred years of useful and able 
service to the nation” may be had, if 
but one hundred youths are saved the 
two years usually wasted in finding 
their most suitable vocations; if, in- 
deed, they ever find them. 

Consider then, what pride this club 
may feel, if it can be the means of 
guiding several hundred boys along a 
shortcut through the wilderness of their 
first one, two or three years of shifting 
for themselves. 





See Oregon on Your 
Seattle Convention Trip 


(From page 291) 


Fellowship and high regard for neigh- 
bors, pride in state and community ac- 
complishments, and unbounded hospi- 
tality actuate these men and their com- 
munities to offer their services as cice- 
rones to the Kiwanis delegates and 
visitors from the states and the domin- 
ion. We do suggest that you avail 
yourselves of this opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the whole Pacific 
Coast country and the State of Oregon 
while on your pilgrimage to the Seat- 
tle Convention. 





The Charmed Land 


Each one of us a charmed land knows; 
It is a garden where love grows, 

It is a heart that understands, 

That questions not, nor yet demands. 

It is a home like yours and mine, 

It is a life lived clean and fine. 

Oft’? times a smile, sometimes a tear, 
Will bring a charmed land very near. 


Each one of us a charmed land knows 
Where hospitality o’erflows, 

Where friendly hearts and friendly hands 
Entice us from our own charmed lands. 
Where gracious homes fling wide their doors 
And offer us their treasure stores; 
Seattlhe—Charmed Land of the West, 
Next to our own charmed land,—the best. 


A charmed land where the mountains rise 
To be caressed by golden skies. 
Where Mother Ocean softly calls, 
“Come home,” to dancing waterfalls. 
A fairyland where stars drift down 
The brows of lovely trees to crown, 
Where God’s sun downward streams to 
rest, 
Charmed by this Charmed Land of the 
West. 
—Grady, Duluth. 
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A Valuable New Book for Leaders 
in Better Town and Country 
Relations 


Urban-Rural Relations 


Edited by Cart C, Taytor and 
NaT T. FRAME 
Foreword by FRANK M. JETER 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Kiwanis International 


This book has been published by Kiwanis 
International: 

(1) To provide a popular source book 
for leaders of Kiwanis clubs, whose mem- 
bers are becoming increasingly active in 
promoting better relations between city and 
country. 

(2) To assist the American Country Life 
Association in furnishing a reference book 
to be used at the Eleventh National Country 
Life Conference at Urbana, Illinois, June 
19-21, upon “Urban-Rural Relations.” 

The volume is a compilation of widely 
scattered sources, arranged under twenty- 
six chapters. It contains about 250 pages. 

Among the topics discussed are: Difference 
Between Urbanism and Ruralism; Coépera- 
tives; Education; Health Service; Instances 
of Conflict Between City and Country; In- 
stances of Codperation Between City and 
Country. 

Price $1.00 


Send orders to Kiwanis International. 


Pacific Northwest 
Officials Invite You 


(From page 204) 
words of a world-wide traveler, its 
natural attractions are epitomized i 
these words: 

“T have scaled the Alps, and sailed 
the crystal waters of the lakes of 
Switzerland; climbed through hot 
ashes to the crater’s rim and viewed the 
mighty power of grim Vesuvius ; looked 
on the fertile valley of the Nile with 
its great monuments of a departed 
race; lived through a raging hurricane ; 
beheld the wonders of a waterspout 
upon the ocean; survived a storm at 
sea—yet all these things are not more 
wonderful than are the scenic wonders 
of this state.” 

We wish you a very successful and 
happy meeting this summer. As a re- 
sult of the friendships formed at this 
International Convention, of the ex- 
change of experiences and ideals, of 
what the Pacific Northwest has shown 
you in natural scenic beauty and the 
good-fellowship of its people, may you 
return to your homes refreshed and 
with renewed inspiration to continue to 
your communities the unselfish, bene- 
ficial service of Kiwanis that means so 
much toward the betterment of per- 
sonal and civic life. 

—Hon. H. C. Baldridge, 
Governor of Idaho. 
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100,000 Men Can’t Be Wrong 


‘Made to Order’ for Kiwanians 


Newly patented, extra thin model, HALVORFOLD—Bil!-fold, 
Pass-case, Card case — what every KIWANIAN needs. No em- e REE to 
barrassin ones : soning for your passes—just snap open 
your HALVO D and they all show, each under separate This Genuine Caif- 
transparent caltaloni face protecting them from dirt and wear. 
New, ingenious loose leaf device Lag ng you to show 4, 2. or more passes 
membership cards, cro a as two larg ockets and extra 
size billfold. Made h'grade lack GENUINE. ‘CALFSKIN specially 
tanned for the MALVOREO Tough, durable and has that beautiful, 
soft texture that shows real quality, All silk stitched, extra heavy, no 
flimsy cloth lining. 1-10 14K Gold corners and snap fastener. Size, 
x 5 closed, just ry for hip pocket (flattens to only % inch thickness). 
Backbone of loose leaf device prevents breaking down. You simply can't 
wear out_your HALVORFOLD, GOLD NAME, address and lodge 
emblem &. is would ordinarily cost you $1. 00 to $1.50 extra. An 
ideal gift with your friend’s name. And now, for a short time, I am making 
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Headquarters Going To and 
From Seattle 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms 1700 Baths 


Official Headquarters for Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
Kiwanis District, All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs 
and the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 


Rooms 475-476 


While in Chicago stay at HOTEL SHERMAN 
famous for good food, comfort and hospitality. 





Kiwanis Luncheon Every Thursday at 12:15 


For Reservation Write Kiwanian Frank W. Bering, Manager 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


In the Heart of the Shopping, Financial, Business and Theatre District 


CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH and CLARK STS. 


Rooms with Bath 
Single 
$2.50—$3.00—$3.50—$4.00—$4.50—$5.00 


Double 
$4.00—$5.00—$6.00—$7.00—$8.00 
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The Child and Its 

Citizenship 
(From page 304) 
tion, which lie at the very basis of gov- 
ernment and society. By tact and love 
you can impress on the mind of youth 
something that many people have 
failed to acquire in a lifetime, a real 
understanding of the nature and neces- 
sity of law. 


Public Functions an Outgrowth 
of the Home 


When the possibilities of the fam- 
ily circle have been exhausted, let us 
move on into other fields. We cannot 
stop to enumerate all of the fields of 
codperative social effort into which the 
child can be taken, but the maintenance 
of schools, roads, caring for the sick, 
the infirm, and all of these things and 
their point of contact with our daily life 
can be pointed out to the child and an 
appeal will be instilled into his or her 
mind that will be abiding. The child 
will thus see that all these things, like 
the establishment of courts, jails, pub- 
lic hospitals, conservation of health 
and the maintenance of charitable and 
penal institutions, are but the logical 
development and growth of home dis- 
cipline and home government reaching 
out in a myriad of ways to do collec- 
tively what cannot be done individual- 
ly, and to conserve life, liberty and the 
pursuit of human happiness. 

When youth is taught in the home 
and in the school that patriotism is a 
virtue of peace as well as of war he 
will meet the challenge; he will assail 
the forces of greed, injustice and selfish 
indifference with that courage and de- 
votion which has characterized his for- 
bears on the battle-field. 


Individual Responsibility Needs 
Development 

Back of all these realities of life, 
there must be developed the idea that 
the price of sustaining liberty, justice 
and law is eternal vigilance. The mere 
instruments of democracy do not suf- 
fice. There must be inculcated in youth 
the vision, the spirit of sacrifice, the 
sustained interest of the crusader, the 
valor of the soldier and the. construc- 
tive patriotism of the statesman. This 
cannot be done in the passing moment 
but it is work that must be done in the 
home and in the school if democracy 
continues to exist and function in fact. 
The call on citizenship is for more than 
passing thrills of patriotic fervor or the 
occasional protest of an outraged pub- 
lic. It requires more than external 
changes from time to time. We have 
tried many of such changes. We need 
to work from within. We need a re- 
generated and consecrated citizenship 
with a keen sense of individual respon- 


sibility and a capacity for sustained in- 
terest. 

Too long have we heard the bom- 
bastic mouthings of the demagogue 
harping about our rights as citizens. 
What of our duties and obligations? 
Our process of home training and edu- 
cation must build into the conscious- 
ness and soul of the child a new phi- 
losophy of life, the philosophy of un- 
selfish service, service without hope of 
reward except that reward that comes 
from unselfish service. With service 
the keynote of citizenship there will fol- 
low a regenerated society. The fires 
of democracy will then burn with a new 
light and the duties and rights of citi- 
zenship will take on new proportions of 
actual performance. The true foun- 
dations will then have been amply laid 
for a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship. 





Kiwanis 

We have a little club in town, Kiwanis is 
its name, 

The members are not working for lucre nor 
for fame. 

The object and ambition of this faithful, 
earnest band 

Is just to find out what we need and then to 
lend a hand. 


We are not asking for your praise, your 
money or your time, 

We ask for no financial aid, no dollar or no 
dime, 

But we do ask that you will help, give us 
your moral aid, 

And then you'll see, in a short time, what 
progress we have made. 


The men who constitute this club are solid 
as a rock, 

They all would rather boost the town than 
sit around and knock; 

So if you will not help us work, just climb 
upon your roost 

And do not knock upon us guys who try our 
best to boost. 

—KIWANIAN Guy SANDEFUR, 
Mr. STERLING, Ky. 





New York to Seattle by 


Aeroplane 

Kiwanian Theo. C. Wiehe, a mem- 
ber of the New York City club, is 
arranging to charter a_ tri-motored 
plane to carry from eight to twelve 
passengers from the New York Dis- 
trict to Seattle. The plan is to leave 
an airport in the vicinity of New York 
City on the morning of Saturday, June 
16, pick up Kiwanians in the various 
cities in New York State, fly as far as 
Chicago that day, remaining there over 
night, flying all of the next day and 
arriving in Seattle on the morning of 
June 18. It is contemplated that the 
return trip will require only 24 flying 
hours. 
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Minneapolis Invites 


Minneapolis, the Gateway to the 
Land of 10,000 Lakes, invites the 
happy travelers en route to or from the 
Seattle Convention, to pause and sam- 
ple her hospitality. The Kiwanis Club 
of Minneapolis will maintain rest 
rooms and an information bureau on 
the mezzanine floor of the New Nicollet 
Hotel, where its regular meetings are 
held, during the week preceding the 
convention for the convenience of those 
who will take time to stop between 
trains to visit the city. The members 
of the Minneapolis club will assist 
those who desire to include in their 
vacation a fishing trip or camping tour 
among the 10,000 Lakes. There will 
be many Kiwanians who will want to 
visit this wonderland of lakes. 

“Minneapolis is the natural gateway 
to this great playground,” writes C. P. 
Wilkinson, Secretary. “Plan to come 
here early and let us help make your 
reservations on the special Kiwanis 
train leaving Minneapolis over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad on the morn- 
ing of June 15. Address the Secretary 
of the Minneapolis Kiwanis club, Mc- 
Knight Building, for advance informa- 
tion, or see us at the New Nicollet 
Hotel the week of the 15th.” 


California-Nevada 
District Expects You 


Following the International Conven- 
tion at Seattle a great many Kiwanians 
are planning to visit within the bound- 
aries of the Land of Sunshine and 
Flowers, namely, the California-Ne- 
vada District, and a cordial invitation 
is herewith extended to all to visit the 
District Office located in Oakland, 
California, at 631 Dalziel Building, 
§32 Fifteenth Street. Telephone: Lake- 
side 2492. The office is open every day 
except Sunday and will be ready and 
willing to help and assist individual 
Kiwanians in every possible way. 
Come in and get acquainted or make 
your contact by telephone. Tell us who 
you are and what we can do for you. 
If you so desire make the District Office 
your headquarters while on the Pacific 
Coast. We will also be glad to hold or 


forward mail according to instructions. 








See Portland, Oregon 


Portland, Oregon, Kiwanis club, 
hosts of the 1920 International Con- 
vention, urge that Kiwanians attending 
the Seattle Convention be certain that 
their tickets call for a visit to Portland, 
the Rose City. Headed by President 
Art W. Stone, Portland Kiwanians 
will exert every effort to see that 
Kiwanis visitors are properly greeted 
and have an opportunity to see Port- 
land and the famous Columbia River 
Highway. 
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Our International 
Headquarters 


OBERT C. HYDE, Secretary of 

the New York District, paid a 
visit to International Headquarters. 
His impressions appeared in the “Em- 
pire State Kiwanis Courier”: 

“Last October while in Chicago at- 
tending the Mail Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion Convention, Ray Martin and I 
paid a visit to International Head- 
quarters. Unfortunately we did not 
find many of the officials in as it was 
about noontime, and some were out at- 
tending district conventions. However, 
we did find our good friend Tom Mar- 
shall at home and enjoyed a few min- 
utes with him. 

“Some time later we received a letter 
from International Secretary Fred. Par- 
ker, expressing his regret that we did 
not find him, but at the same time 
pleased that we had visited Head- 
quarters. In answering this letter, I 
stated that I would make some mention 
in the “Courier” of International Head- 
quarters. It appears that Mr. Parker 
was again absent and the letter was 
answered by Assistant Secretary 
George Kimball, who said in part, ‘Iam 
smiling when I say that I hope you will 
find something worthy of comment.’ 

“Well, George, I did find something 
worthy of comment, in that the visit 
gave me a greater conception of our 
International Headquarters and the 
great amount of work which is neces- 
sary to the proper functioning of Ki- 
wanis International. The offices, or 
rather office, was no small space and 
appeared more like a great business or 
financial institution, and at first glance 
would sort of make one feel that he was 
in the wrong place. However, the 
young lady at the information desk was 
right there with a real Kiwanis smile 


and greeting which sort of assures one | 


that he is in the right place. 

“The first thing you are asked, that 
is as soon as you tell what you want or, 
I should say, like, is if you are a Ki- 
wanian; if so, you sign the register, 
from which I assume that Secretary 
Parker gets the names to follow up with 
his fine letters. 

“T would not dare to guess the num- 


ber of young ladies who were so busily | 


engaged throughout the office typing | 


letters, probably many to the clubs 
whose reports had not been received, or 
answering the many letters regarding 
Kiwanis work, etc. I could not help 
but gain a much greater appreciation 
of the task in compiling and keeping 
the records of club membership, attend- 
ance and activities ; for when I thought 
of the work in the district office in con- 
nection with our 59 clubs, I wondered 
just how they could handle the records 
of all the Kiwanis clubs. I'll bet the 
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inLess Than 
35 Days- 


*I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. EB. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearing a 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 








i. us prove to you, without 7 risking a penny, that 
you can quickly, easily and surely rid yourself of a 
bulging waistline. Let us prove that you can instantly re- 
distribute the excess fat in such a way that the pulling- 
down weight is removed from the muscle structure of the 
stomach and properly placed where it is correctly supported, 
iving you freedom of movement and natural grace you 
ve not known for years. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


The Director is made to your measure all in one piece, 
of finest mercerized web elastic. There are no buckles, 
laces or straps to bother with. It is light and compact and 
is worn with perfect ease and comfort. You are not troubled 
with sagging trousers, vest creeping up and wrinkled coat 
in business hours. It improves any man’s appearance in a 
dress suit. 


With every step you take, with every movement of the 
body, the Director gently kneads and massages the ab- 
dominal muscles, dispersing the fatty deposits until they 
are finally absorbed. The tension on the stretched and 
flabby muscles is relieved, for the heavy abdomen is actu- 
ally supported from the back. The muscle structure in 
front is held firmly, strengthened and restored. The con- 
stant, gentle massaging permits no more fat to form. 


You Take No Risk Whatever 


“Tt’s comfortable and I like it,” is a statement made in 
hundreds of letters in our files. Let us prove our claims. We 
will send a Director for trial. If you don’t get results you 
owe nothing. 

Use the coupon below, or just write a postcard asking 
for our free trial offer, and we will include descriptive litera- 
ture, doctors’ endorsements, instructions for self-measure- 
ment and letters from Director wearers. 











FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 
Mail Coupon 


X | 


A 
No need of carryi 
excess fat like this” 





Waistline is inches thinner 
with Director 








| 


let. 


This coupon brings details 
Send forthisbooklettoday City 





LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. 6-E, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my 
lease send me details of your trial offer and 
























Our Latest 
Catalog of 


BADGES, SOUVENIRS, Etc. 


Easy to Use 


Is Worthwhile 


If you have not received your copy, (Wayne Junction) 


write for it now 


KIWANIS DECORATIONS 
for Club Meetings or Dinners, 
fasten up displays with 


Moore Push-Pins 


“‘Glass Heads—Steel Points”’ 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Won't Mar Walls 
10c pkts.. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FAVORS 





505 S. Wells St. 


AND 
FOR ANY PARTY 

Our No. 67 Catalog has many suggestive assortments for 

succes: 

“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECORATIONS 


sful parties 


Chicage 
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‘, Distinctive 
= CON VENTION 
Supplies 
a” Special Uniforms, Headwear, 
= Arm and Hat Bands, Sashes, Etc. 
‘., Write for Catalog and Suggestions 
7 The 
® Russell-Hampton Co. 
". (Inc. x 
@, 500 W. ADAMS - CHICAGO, ILL ~ 
Seggesn SBeaaga 2 
=," BSEBEBBEREEBEEBEEREE EB SE 
Practice 
Your 
Golf 
Swing 
at 
Home 
Patent 
Applied for 





MASON-BOLTON GOLF 
BALL RETRIEVER 
Every Golfer needs one, Price $15.00 


THE MASON MANUFACTURING CO. 








Seuth a Maine 











Convention Banquet ~ Dras wing Room 


| 








J ULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World | 


ae acanatean diene | 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
spun amet juror 
shipguarant jaunde! 
and dell: Samples 

ieeores -_— ents 
Madras, Oxfords, ins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVEN NS CUSTOM SHIRT CO 




















“No Agent Elmira,N.Y 











Pedigreed German 
POLICE PUPS 
From Quality Stock 
Pup sent on approval. 
Price $25.00 including book 
“The Training of the Ger- 
man Police Dog." 
M. G. TAUBERT 
Nodak Kennels 
Casselton, No. Dak. 














months roll around fast so that there 
are not many dull moments so far as 
finding something to do is concerned. 

“When I consider the great task we 
have in the district office of answering 
letters, reports and all other district 
matters, I cannot but think that if more 
of us would take time when in Chicago 
to visit International Headquarters and 
realize for ourselves the great amount 
of work, size of the staff and thor- 
oughly efficient management, we would 
better realize the greatness of Kiwanis 
and especially ous International Head- 
quarters. 

“What would Kiwanis International 
be today if it were not for our Interna- 
tional Headquarters and their business- 
like methods in keeping their fingers, 
so to speak, on all phases of every 
club’s work and activities. I doubt if 
there is any other service club organiza-~ 
tion which has any better or closer con- 
tact than does our International Head- 
quarters in Chicago. A visit there will 
tell just why they are able to do this 
and to a great extent answer the ques- 
tion of why Kiwanis International is 
the great service organization which it 
is today.” 





Join the Hole-in-One Club 


Kiwanian golfers will shine up their 
drivers and irons for the Golf Tourna- 
ment at Seattle. To assist them in 
crashing the most desired club—the 
hole-in-one club, we are listing the 
concerns who offer prizes to those who 
shoot a hole-in-one. 

The American Tobacco Company, 
Lucky Strike Hole-In-One Club, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; mono- 
grammed glass humidor with supply of 
Lucky Strikes. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale Company, 
25 W. 43rd Street, New York City; 
case of ginger ale. 

Autostrop Razor Company, 656 
First Avenue, New York City; shaving 
outfit. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
12th Avenue & 125th Street, New 
York City ; a trophy case, if the ace was 
made with a Dunlop ball; the ball to 
be sent to the Dunlop Company who 
will mount it in the trophy case. 

It is necessary to send each of the 
above concerns an attested score card, 
in order to obtain the prizes offered. 

All Kiwanians taking part in the 
Tournament at Seattle, those taking 
part in other golf tournaments, or those 
who merely play at their club or munic- 
ipal links, should keep these prizes in 
mind—who knows, you may be next. 





When Answering Advertis- 
ments Kindly Mention The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 


June, 1928 


Death Takes Wife and 
Mother of Roe Fulkerson 


Mrs. Rachel Leah Fulkerson, wife 
of Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer of 
Tue Kiwanis MaGazine, died sud- 
denly after a brief illness on Friday, 
May 4. 

Funeral services were held at 
Wright’s Undertaking Parlors, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 3:00 P. M. Saturday, 
May 5, the Reverend Dr. John C. 
Palmer, Pastor of Washington Heights 
Presbyterian Church, and a member 
of the Kiwanis club, officiating. 

The funeral was private, only rela- 
tives and a few intimate friends being 
present, with the addition of the offi- 
cial heads of various organizations in 
which Mr. Fulkerson is active. Mr. 
Radford Moses, President of the 
Washington Kiwanis club, represented 
that body at the services. 

Interment was at Glenwood Ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs. Fulkerson was well known to 
many Kiwanians, as she has often ac- 
companied Mr. Fulkerson to Kiwanis 
conventions. She was actively en- 
gaged in charitable work, having been 
for a number of years the President 
and presiding genius of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Day Nursery which takes 
care of the children of mothers too 
poor to afford nurses while they are at 
work. She was a life member of the 
Woman’s City Club and Past Vice 
President of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Fulkerson was Miss Evans, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. She possessed in a 
very large measure the power to make 
friends, had great executive ability and 
will be much mourned by a large circle 
of friends. 

On behalf of the International 
Board, Secretary Parker sent flowers. 

Just one week after the death of 
Mrs. Fulkerson, Mr. Fulkerson’s 
mother died of pneumonia, at the age 
of eighty-two. 





Kiwanis Personalities 


George E. Buchanan, to whose work with 
boys the American Magazine devotes more 
than a page under the title, “Interesting Peo- 
ple” in its May issue, is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Detroit, Michigan. Be- 
lieving that traveling is an essential part of 
the boy’s education, Kiwanian Buchanan 
takes a party of boys to Alaska every year. 
He pays one-third of the expenses of each 
boy, the boys’ parents pay a third and the 
boy himself earns the other third. Seventy- 
two boys made the trip with him last year. 
The November, 1927, issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, page 616, contained a story of 
the Boys’ Tour to Alaska in 1926. 


* * #* 


Immediate Past President George Erb of 
the Lewiston, Idaho, Kiwanis club, and now 
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District Trustee, recently spoke before the 
Hoo Hoo Club of Spokane, Washington. 


Se Se 


Kiwanian Walter L. Marter, charter mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Kissimmee, 
Florida, was recently elected Mayor Com- 
missioner of that city. 


o. @-s 


During the Spanish-American War when 
troops were dying very fast of yellow fever, 
John R. Kissinger, honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Huntington, Indiana, with 
two or three others, permitted himself to be 
inoculated with the germs of the disease and 
become experimental objects for the doctors 
to study. He was the only survivor of the 
group. The years passed and he received 
no recognition from the government except 
a small pension. The experiment had left 
him too weakened to earn a good living. 
However, within the last year the govern- 
ment has issued him a citation and a public 
spirited ex-citizen of Huntington has donated 
him a small house with a few acres at the 


edge of town. 


* * 


Kiwanian Frank L. Fox of Glendale, Cal- 
ifornia, Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Efficiency Contest for 1926-27, is 
having a complete water system installed at 
“Camp Fox,” the Glendale Y. M. C. A. sum- 
mer camp on Catalina Island, at his expense. 
Last spring Mr. Fox donated many thou- 
sands of dollars to the Glendale Y. M.C.A,, 
the only stipulation being to “make it the 
best boys’ camp in the world.” William 
Wrigley donated a site on Catalina Island 
for the camp. 


* 


* * * 


Chattanooga, Tennessee’s annual citizen- 
ship trophy, given by the Kiwanis club to 
the citizen of Chattanooga who has been 
judged to have contributed most to the city’s 
progress during the year, has been presented 
to Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of The New 
York Times and The Chattanooga Times. 
The trophy consisted of a gold desk foun- 
tain pen, mounted and inscribed with the 
name of the publisher, the date and purpose 
of the award and name of the club. 


* * * 


A number of Kiwanians were elected to 
public office in the last election held in 
Brawley, California. Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Clyde Fluke and the President for 1928, 
Paul Palmer, were both elected councilmen; 
Clayton Lee is Treasurer; and Past Presi- 
dent Lex Sebille was appointed City At- 
torney. 

* 


* * 


Many Sioux City, Iowa, Kiwanians are 
holding public office. Kiwanian Milton 
Perry Smith was re-elected Commissioner of 
Parks and Public Property; Guy Andrews 
was elected Commissioner of Public Safety; 
H. C. Shull was doubly honored by being 
made President of the Knife and Fork Club 
and appointed as City Attorney; Judge A. O. 
Wakefield was made President of the Acad- 
emy of Science and Letters; R. J. Allen was 
elected a member of the Sioux City School 
Board; Dr. I. C. Vangness was appointed 
Police Surgeon; Carl Norrbom was re-ap- 
pointed to serve four years on the Civil 
Service Commission. 


Miss Leone Kruse, dramatic soprano who 
scored a phenomenal success with her bril- 
liant ineerpretation of the role of Elizabeth 
in “Tannhauser” on the occasion of her 
debut with the Chicago Civic Opera com- 
pany in 1927, and her husband, Laurence 
Wolfe, distinguished American tenor, will 
present the invitation of Detroit for the 1929 
International convention in song at the Seat- 
tle Convention in June. 

Mme. Kruse is a native of Michigan and 
is the daughter of Rev. Charles J. Kruse, 
President of the Kiwanis club of Petoskey, 
Michigan. She made her debut in Ulm 
in “Tosca” and she has the distinction of 
having been the first American to sing in 
the Munich Festspiele since the World War. 
She recently returned from triumphs in 
Europe to sing as guest artist at the annual 
May Festival of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, one of the outstanding 
musical events of America. 

Mr. Wolfe has recently made successful 
appearances in New York and St. Louis 
after a series of engagements in Germanic 
Europe. 

* 


* #* 


The offices and plant of the Barret Prod- 
ucts company, Monroe, Michigan, one of the 
business properties owned by Past Inter- 
national President Victor M. Johnson, were 
damaged to the extent of $35,000 by fire 
of unknown origin. 
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Records of the company were removed to 
safety when the fire, which started in the 
lacquer plant, threatened the offices. Both 
buildings were practically destroyed. Dam- 
ages to the plant, raw materials and equip- 
ment and losses arising from interruption 
of the company’s business are covered by 
insurance, Mr. Johnson, who is vice presi- 
dent of the company, says. 


Club Has Fine Attendance 
Record 


The Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, 
California, has attained an attendance record 
that should stimulate the efforts of other 
clubs. “The club has had 26 consecutive 
10oo per cent meetings” writes Rev. Alden 
Lee Hill, Chairman of the Attendance Com- 
mittee, “and it is tackling the second half 
with the same spirit. A neighboring Ki- 
wanis club, South Pasadena, started us on 
that fine effort by challenging us to an at- 
tendance contest. Now we have the habit 
and hope to continue as long as possible. 
We try to make every member feel that 
more than 60 members are depending on 
him to keep faith with his club. Our at- 
tendance committee arranged to have every 
absentee called on every day by a different 
man. Various other means are utilized to 
make the members realize that Kiwanis can- 
not give ‘absent treatment.’ ” 








WELL-KNOWN scientist’s new book 

about old age reveals facts, which to 
many men will be amazing. Did you know 
that two-thirds of all men past middle age 
are said to have a certain seldom mentioned 
disorder? Do you know the frequent cause 
of this decline in vitality? 


Common ‘Old-Age” Symptoms 


Medical men know this condition as hypertrophy of 
the prostate gland. Science now reveals that this 
swelion gland—painless in itself—not only often cheats 
men of vitality, but also bears on the bladder and is 
often directly responsible for sciatica, backache, pains 
in the legs and feet, and dizziness. When allowed to 
run on it is frequently the cause of cystitis, severe 
bladder inflammation. 


65% Are Said to Have This 
Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immediately by a 
new kind of safe home hygiene that goes directly to 
the gland itself, without drugs, mort wrt massage 
or application of electricity. Absolutely safe. 40,000 
men have used it to restore the prostate gland to 
normal functioning. The principle involved is recom- 
mended by many physicians. Amazing recoveries often 
made in six days. Another grateful effect is usually 
the immediate disappearance of chronic constipation. 








Must Men Suffer afier 40? 


Usually the entire body is toned up. Either you 
feel ten years younger in six days or the treatment 
costs nothing. 


Send for FREE Book 


If you have this gland trouble, cr any of the symp- 
toms mentioned, write today for scientist’s free Geek, 
‘Why Many Men Are Old at Forty.” You can ask 
yourself certain frank questions that may reveal your 
true condition. Every man past 40 should make this 
test, as insidious prostate disorder often leads to sur- 
gery. This book is absolutely free, but mail coupon 
immediately, as the edition is limited. Address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
7406 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 


If you live West of the Rockies, mail your inquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 
303 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 74-F 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SSSSSASSSSSESHRS EEE SSeeeeeeeseHES seese 
W. J. Kirk, Pres., The Electro Thermal Company, 

7406 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 

Please send me Free, and without obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “Why Many Men Are Old at 40.” 
Mai in plain wrapper. 
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MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
The Automatic File &index Co 








HATS — FEZZES 
ARM BANDS 


Banners, Streamers, Buttons, 
Parasols, Robes, Costumes, 
Paper Hats, Souvenirs 
Everything for Club or Lodge 


Write us your wants 


M. HEFTER’S SONS rocuyats yo 














COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


M-Conne]} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash. Chicago Telephone: State 8450 




















Celebrate 4th of July 


Get our catalog of fire- 
works and 1001 novelties 
for any sort of celebration, 
now. It's free for the ask- 
ing. We ship same day 
orders received. 

Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
66 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 

















AUTOMATIC CONCERTINA 
(Small Size Accordion) 
PLAYED WITH 
INTERCHANGEABLE ROLLS 


Without any faint idea of 
music or notes, without 
study or practice, you can 
play perfecti ike an artist 
any songs, dances, fox 
trots, one steps, operas, 
marches, etc. Nobody can see the mechanical arrange- 
ment; e.erybody will think you are an artist. Wonderful 
tone, playing complete with all bass and accempentments. 
Music is wanted and welcomed everywhere. Siggest as- 
sortment of Rolls—jatest Hits. Three models, for Home, 
Concerts, Paid Entertainers. $30.00, $45.00 and $60.00 
and free music rolls. Descriptive circular No. G mailed 


free 
; TREASURE SALES COMPANY 
New York, N. Y 





1690 Boston Road 





fp R-BUaUR PO LOLOL OO TOO NOT eTe) Q 
‘ OUR KIWANIS 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
IS READY 


Showing a complete 
line of Kiwanis 
emblem goods, decorations, 
novelties, gifts, 
souvenirs, etc. 
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In 
MEMORIAM 


George Hoyt Lounsberry, Chicago, III. 
L. W. Price, Brookfield, Mo. 

W. J. Griffin, Oglethorpe, Ga. 

W. P. Adams, Emporia, Va. 

F. H. Daniels, Batavia, Ill. 

H. Lott Smith, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Herbert Bell, Holyoke, Mass. 

William T. Garven, San Antonio, Tex. 
Noah Dietrich, Easton, Pa. 

George L. Packer, Columbus, Ohio. 
Joel Byron Paine, Clearwater, Fla. 

W. Pearce Rayner, Washington, D. C. 
Charley Lanahan, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas E. Downs, Boonville, Ind. 
Joshua Poole, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Chas. W. Page, Shreveport, La. 

Fred Smith, Holyoke, Mass. 

James E. Harper, Delhi, N. Y. 

W. T. Johnson, Greenwood, Miss. 
William E. Filler, Frederick, Md. 

F. O. Marks, Quakertown, Pa. 
Thomas J. Riley, Escanaba, Mich. 
Charles Hain, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Jep H. Reese, Beaumont, Tex. 

Arch Binker, Lisbon, Ohio. 

Robert B. Leslie, Washington, Pa. 
Julius Thorson, Benson, Minn. 


The Cover Design 


A special cover design for this issue was 
drawn by the Art Department of the Daken 
Advertising Agency and furnished to THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE through the courtesy of 
Ted Daken, member of the General Con- 
vention Committee of Seattle. 

The totem pole is in reality a heraldic 
column which has carved into it the his- 
tory, mythology and legends of Alaska. Con- 
trary to the inaccurate opinions of some, 
the Indians do not worship these totem poles 
as gods but they do have the greatest feel- 
ings of pride for them because of their 
family achievements and history in the same 
way that European families hold to their 
heraldic symbols, 

Visitors to Seattle will be interested in the 
giant totem pole in Pioneer Place. This 
totem pole was brought from Tongass Island, 
Alaska, by the first party of men sent to 
strengthen friendly bonds with the Alaskan 
Indians. This party left in August 1899 
from Seattle for a visit of courtesy and good 
will to the communities in southeastern 
Alaska. 

This committee, of which the present edi- 
tor of the Portland Oregonian, E. B. Piper, 
was a member, secured this totem pole in 
an abandoned village on Tongass Island. It 
was presented and unanimously accepted by 
the City Council in October, 1899, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Some criticism de- 
veloped that the rights of the Indians had 
been violated and a suit for $20,060 damages 
was brought against the eight men who took 
this from the Island. According to facts 
furnished by Walter A. McClure of Seattle 
to the Seattle Times, the suit was withdrawn 
but nevertheless the removal of the totem 
pole was taken seriously in the North. The 
eight men involved were indicted by a fed- 
eral grand jury in the territory. On learning 
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of this action they sent a representative to 
Alaska who returned with two natives who 
declared that they were two of the descend- 
ants of an Indian princess who had been 
drowned when her canoe capsized, and that 
she was the personage commemorated by 
the totem pole. By agreement with them, 
in payment of all damage, money was sent 
to an Alaskan missionary who was requested 
to use part of the money for a marble monu- 
ment to be raised in honor of the princess 
at the place from which the pole was taken, 
and to distribute the rest among her sur- 
viving relatives. 

The totem pole is 50 feet 2 inches tall and 
3 feet 7 inches in diameter. It is a single 
piece of cedar and originally it must have 
been brought a long distance to Tongass 
Island. It is said to have served as a sym- 
bolic pillar for the Indians at least 100 years 
before it was taken to Seattle. The sculp- 
tured timber tells a mythological story, de- 
picting animals and birds whose character- 
istics are discernible in human beings and 
influence them, or whose forms are taken by 
men and women to accomplish difficult pur- 
poses. 

These old Alaskan totem poles and ancient 
Egyptian monuments are alike in the respect 
that their pictured lower creatures are en- 
dowed with human and sometimes super- 
natural traits. 





Beg Your Pardon 

In the May issue it was mentioned in the 
caption of the photograph which appeared 
on page 254 that Jesse Kennedy was for- 
merly a member of the Jackson, Missouri, 
club. This should have been Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

* © «@ 

The Kiwanis Club of New Westminster, 
B. C., should have been mentioned as spon- 
sor of the marble tournament, a photograph 
of which was published on page 203 of the 
April issue, and not the Vancouver club as 
given. 








Official Programs 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


January 15-21 


Aut-Kiwanis Nicur 
June 18 


CANADIAN CiTIzENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
July 1-7 


ConsTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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The DRAKE HOTEL 


Lake Shore Drive and Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Welcome, Kiwanians! 
To 


HE DRAKE—the Home of the North Central 

Kiwanis Club of Chicago. Situated on Lake 
Michigan, its location is most desirable, especially 
during the summer months. THE DRAKE is under 
the management of The Drake Hotel Company, 
owners of THE BLACKSTONE, known the world 
over for its service. THE DRAKE sincerely hopes 
to have the pleasure of welcoming many Kiwantans 
on their way to and from Seattle, and assures them 
of a most comfortable visit. 


Single rooms with bath, five dollars a day and up. 
Double rooms with bath, six dollars a day and up. 


The DRAKE HOTEL 





Lake Shore Drive and Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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«i An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia tool com- 
pany made personal calls upon a Cincinnati 
jobber for three years—without making a sale. 
Then one day he learned that a large job of 
work was to be started. He instantly called 
the jobber by Long Distance. Sold him a car- 
load of shovels. Amount of the order, $5000. 
Telephone charge, $1.30. 

In the packing industry, reams of correspon- 
dence are often exchanged before specifications 
can be agreed upon. In a 10-minute telephone 
conversation, an Austin, Minnesota, firm took 
a §-carload order and laid the groundwork 
for future shipments of 500,000 pounds. 
The new customer was 1500 miles away. 





A Cedar Rapids insurance man had learned 
to use Long Distance while in the coal business. 
Each week from his desk he calls an average of 
20 of his salesmen. ‘‘It enables me to talk to 
them just as well as if I visited them in person."’ 
In five years, his annual business has increased 
from one million to five and a half million 
dollars. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make now? They are inexpensive. New station 
to station day rates are: San Francisco to New 


York, $9. Pittsburgh to Boston, $2.20. Chicago 4 
Newark to Philadel- < 
Calling by number 5 

Number, please? 


to Detroit, $1.35. 
phia, 60c. 
takes less time. ... 
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